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Happy  birthday  Edinburgh  Festival 


Plus:  why  women  are  taking  over 
the  orchestra’s,  the  new  Ben  Elton 


The 

‘fattest 


cat’ 

who 


is  set 
to 

make 


£40m 
in  just 
seven 
months 


Katth  Hurperand 
Dan  Atklmon 


A FORMER  British  Rail 
terminal  manager, 
Sandy  Anderson,  was 
last  night  set  to  reap  a bo* 
nos  of  £39.9  million  made 


in  only  seven  months  ftt>m 
the  s^e  of  his  train  leasing 


company.  In  what  was  de- 
scribed by  Labour  as  “the 
biggest  privatisation  scan- 
dal of  them  all." 

Mr  Anderson,  manjqsing 
dSructur  of  the  Forterbrook 
leasing  company,  and  three 
directors,  will  become 
nulti-mllUimalrea  tf  Stage- 
coach, the  bus  and  train  op- 
erator, gets  official  clear- 
ance for  its  £470  million  bid 
for  the  company.  They  were 
immediately  nicknamed 
“fat  cat  controllers"  by 
Labour's  shadow  chancel 
tor.  Gordon  Brown. 

xiuring  the  sevmi  month 
period,  Porterbrook  has 
seen  its  original  stake  of 
£16  million  increase  by 
more  than  500  per  cent  to 
£80  million. 

With  three  coUeaguw  — 
nuance  director,  Ray  Cork: 
enRincering  director.  Tun 
Gilberts:  and  chairman, 
Peter  Watson  — Mr  Andei> 
son  holds  15.76  per  cent  of 
the  company.  Their  share 
was  valued  at  £74.86  mil- 
lion,  but  Mr  Anderson  had 
iho  lion's  share  at  8.4  per 
cent.  . 

Mr  Anderson  started  out 
as  terminal  manager  for 
BR’s  container  handling 
subsidiary.  Frelghtllner. 
He  Is  a former  dii^ector  of 
the  leasing  company,  Tff. 
for  which  he  worked  fbr  12 
years.  Be  was  then  maimg- 
mg  director  of  a trails 
rental  company  for  six 
yean.  He  has  been  at  Poi> 

torbrookibr  two  years. 

Mr  Anderson's  other  col- 
leagues will  receive  lesser 
bemAts.- 

Mr  Corit's  share  of  the 


New  scare 


wrecks 


beef  truce 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels, 

Paul  Brown 

and  Michael  White 


Sandy  Anderson,  set  fcr  a bonus  of  almost  £40  mllUnnflrom  Uie  sale  of  Porterbrook 


4»empany  Is  3.88  per  cent. 
He  will  get  £16.43  million; 

□ Mr  Gilbert's  share  is  2.48 
per  cexrt.  He  will  recrive 
£11.78  million; 

C Mr  Watson’s  share  is  1 
per  cent.  His  stake  is  val- 
ued at  £4.75  million. 

When  tteir  company  was 
set  up  last  November,  they 
and  the  rest  of  the  49  st^ 
put  up  £15  million  of  the 
£75  million  initial  equity, 
with  the  rest  financed  by 
the  merchant  bank,  Chaj> 
terhonse.  and  bank  debt. 

Porterbrook  is  the  sm^- 
est  of  the  three  companire 
which  own  rolling  stock 
run  by  train  operating 
compares.  _ 

Its  total  purchase  was  fr 
xianced  by  £527  i^on  of 
venture  capital.  TheGo^ 
eminent  has  guaranteed  80 
per  cent  of  its  revenue  for 

®*gJ;'^Srces  last  night 
said  that  the  pay-oute  wre 
unprecedented.  But  they 


Jtopagamant  fany-outa 

Itpadpsalps  - 


llurfibsn;i9 


Proceeds  pc  August  1966): 

Eld64bn 


BtgpBStdM^ 


British  Cod:  £820  mmon 


Ncrthem  Irdand  Geneniiing. 
QoropuiieKeiBBinBIion  • 


National  Bus  Cenpeny 
subskUerisK  £149  mfflton 


BlWshBhtpbiAlera: . 
more  then  £54  mHBoo 


Soua:miTrasiity 


pointed  out  that  huge  sum 
have  been  made  from  sell- 
ing off  the  public  ntUitles. 

Ijabour  called  for  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  Com- 
mons public  accounts  com- 
mittee and  said  that  fhrfiier 


disclosures  would  emerge 
in  the  aftennath  of  the 
: break-up  of  British  RalL 
The  shadow  chancellor 
said  that  the  scale  of  Por- 
I teriiouse's  profits  showed 
' BR  had  been  ‘^massively 


undevalned"  by  the  Gov- 
ernment the  managers 
were  now  cashing  in  at  the 
taxpayer’s  expense. 

BR  was  originally  valued 
at  billion,  but  the  core 
of  its  operation,  Railtrack, 
was  evmtually  sold  off  for 
only  £1.9  billion. 

Department  of  Trans- 
port said  last  night  that  the 
rise  in  toe  value  of  Porter^ 
brook  was  a mark  .of  the 
success  of  privatisation. 

Porterbrook,  which 
leases  3.774  trains  to  16  rail 
companies,  has  not  ordered 
new  rolling  stock  since  it 
was  set  op.  This  reflects  the 
^ntinning  lack  of  fatvest- 
ment  in  the  industry. 

Stagecoach,  which 
entered  toe  rail  business 
when  it  took  over  South 
West  Trains  tnm  BR  in 
February,  has  made  it  clear 
that  It  will  withdraw  toe 
ofifer  for  Porterbrook  if  it  is 
I referred  to  the  Monopolies 
I and  Mergers  Commission. 


The  Government's 
hopes  of  an  early 
lifUng  of  toe  beef 
ban  were  dashed 
last  night  as  the 
European  Com* 
mission  made  clear  that  Its 
arimigaian  that  BSE  Can  be 
transmitted  from  cows  to 
their  calves  had  ruined  any 
i»h.gnne  of  the  phased  ending 
of  the  ban  this  autumn  on 
which  John  Major  pledged  bis 
autbori^. 

Franz  Fischler,  the  Eu^ 
pean  agriculture  commis- 
sioner, interrupted  his  holi- 
day to  write  to  Douglas  Hogg, 
the  Agriculture  Minister,  say- 
ing that  the  implications  of 
the  step-by-step  approach  to 
lifting  the  ban  agr^  at  the 
Florence  summit  would  have 
to  be  reviewed 
The  letter  swtflly  followed 
the  Government’s  about-turn 
in  accepting  the  possibility 
that  BSE  can  be  transmitted 
himi  mother  to  calf. 

As  EU  vets  met  again  in 
Brussels  to  discuss  the  crisis 
which  has  crippled  the  £600 
million  beef  esport  industry 
and  spread  consumer  panic 
throng  Europe,  Mr  Hc«g  and 
his  oSiclals  insisted  that  the 
risk  cf  maternal  transmission 
was  slight  — no  more  than  1 
per  cent  — and  would  have 
little  impact  on  plans  to 
slaughter  an  eventuri  total  of 
more  than  500,000  cattle. 

But  the  announcement  that 
more  cattle  will  have  to  die 
amounted  to  another  presen- 
tational setback  for  toe  em- 
battled minister  — even 
though  ministers  insisted 
that  & hypothetical  possibil- 
ity of  such  a vertical  method 
of  transmitting  BSE,  through 
blood  rather  than  feed  or 
wiiUi,  was  already  part  o£ 
Wbitel^'s  calculations. 

It  seems  likely  that  the 
European  Commission  will 
rifriwuTiri  an  even  larger  selec- 


Theoryof 
maternal 
transmission  is 
‘basically  rabbish’ 

—Agriculture  Ministry 
spokesman,  1994 


Maternal 
transmission  is  of 
‘no  significance  to 
public  health’ 

— David  Maclean,  junior 
agriculture  minister,  1991 


There  isa 
‘continuing  lack  of 
evidence  of 
significant 
maternal  or 
horizontal 
transmission’ 

— QllllanShephard. 
Minister  ot  Agriculture,  1994 


‘H  maternal 
transmission  does 
occur  It  is  unlikely 
to  be  a major 
feature  of  this 

disease’ 

—Keith  Meldrum,  Chief 
Veterinary  Officer,  1991 


due  to  be  culled  to  satisfy  the 
Florence  summit  conditions. 

'Hie  admission  came  on  the 
day  when  the  ban  on  owning 
taint^  feed  came  into  effect 
and  toe  ministry  was  forced 
to  confirm  Opposition  taunts 
that  Mr  Major’s  hopes  c£  get- 
ting toe  EU  ban  on  beef  by- 


products — tallow  and  bull 
semen  — lifted  by  yesterday 
was  still  enmeshed  in  tedml- 
cal  problems. 

The  results  published  yes- 
terday by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  show  that,  in  a 
control  study,  42  calves  bom 
of  272  cattle  which  hod  died  of 
BSE  subsequently  developed 
the  disease  themselves. 

This  means  that  the  moth- 
ers, though  apparently 
healthy  at  the  time,  had 
passed  on  the  infection  to 
their  unborn  cows.  A control 
group  of  toe  same  size  and 
age  produced  only  13  off- 
spring with  BSE,  the  source 
of  their  infection  being 
unknown. 

This  has  convinced  the 
ministry  that  "maternal 
trausmi»ion”.  a possibility 
which  it  had  long  sought  to 
dismiss,  is  in  feet  happening. 
It  had  been  getting  increas- 
twgiy  difficult  to  explain  how 
there  had  been  28,^  cases  of 
BSE  in  cattle  bom  since  the 
ban  on  feed  contaminated  by 
animal  protein  was  imposed 
in  1989,  only  133  of  which 
were  toe  c^^ring  cf  diseased 

nntmalH. 

It  mpans  that  BSE  Will  Con- 
tinue into  toe  British  herd 
Into  the  next  century.  If 
Maff  s optiinistii!  forecasts  of 
yesterday  are  correct.  It  will 
not  die  out  for  12  years  unless 
a further  cull  is  Instituted. 

The  National  Farmers' 
Union  said  that  there  was  no 
scientific  justification  fbr  an- 
other round  of  culling,  it  "was 

merely  political  expediency’’. 

*nie  Country  Landowners 
Assoclaticm  said:  ‘These  find- 
ings should  be  researched 
tnm  to  page  3«  colnnm  1 


I eailsr p— f « 

D*tads,pit9*4 


tore  cull  of  British  beef  in  an 
attempt  to  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease. Anotoer  60,000  antmals 
may  have  to  be  slaughtered. 

Cattle  fermers,  already  reel- 
ing from  the  effects  of  500,000 
cattle  over  30  months  having 
to  be  burned  instead  cf  sold 
for  human  consumption, 
pleaded  for  more  proof  before 
another  cull  was  ordered. 

On  tcq»  at  *hia,  another 
120,000  productive  dairy  cows 
from  BSE-infected  herds  are 


Down 


ditto  MBilB 

Maillral  Correepongam 


Forget  the  Prozac  — a 
trip  down  to  a chal^ 
field  during 

September  to  ImK  fw  a ^1^ 
Idant  with  vivid  yellow  1®]^ 
eW  With 

may  be  just  as  effective  In  tus- 

peUing  the  blues. 

Scientists  today  are  r^rt 
lag  that  the 
flower  known  as 
Wort  to  an  effective  trenfflent 
for  mild  and  moderate 
depression.  . ^ __ 

The  plant  «VPcncum 

fbratun,  pertorw 


^ was  as  effective  as 
ventional  anti-depressants  In 
some  studies.  ^ 

frooi  OvriiiSny 

and  America  have  re-eaam- 
Ined  32  studies  covermg  a 
total  cf  1.757  patients  with 
ppUri  or  moderate  depression 
who  had  been  treated  with  ex- 
tracts of  hypericum. 

The  scientiste,  led  by  Dr 
Klaus  Linde,  a£  the  Ludwg- 
lylaxhnilians  University,  Mu- 
nich, say:  "Hyperieum  «• 
tracts  ware  slgnflcianuy 
superior  to  placebo  and  sii^ 
larly  effective  as  standard 
antidepressants.”  

'Ihe  researchers,  ropOTMg 

the  findings  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  pointy  out 
that  St  John’s  Wort  has  been 


used  in  folk  medicine  fbr  hun- : 

dreds  of  years  fbr  a range  of 
conditions,  including 

depresBum.  ^ , 

hi  Geraiany,  where  herbal 
medicines  are  widely  li- 
cense more  than  2.7  million 
prescriptions  were  written  by 
doctois  for  hypericum  prepa- 
rations in  1993.  at  a cost  of 

around  £26  million. 

The  doctors  say  that  the 
treatment  is  highly  popular 

in  German-speaking 

countries  but  virtually  un- 
Imown  in  toe  Englisb-epeak- 
ing  world. 

They  add  that  had  they  only 
looked  at  scientific  studies  on 
the  plant  published  in 
English  during  their  review 
of  clinical  trials,  they  would 


have  failed  to  find  one.  The 
researchers  say  that  wider 
studies  need  to  be  carried  out 
inniciTig  in  more  detail  at  what 
types  of  preparations  of  hy- 
pericum are  most  effective, 
and  at  which  doses. 

There  was  also  a need  for 
further  "head  to  head”  trials 
in  comparison  with  conven- 
tional  anti-depressants. 

However,  a low  cost  remedy 
with  few  side^ects  would  be 
a valuable  addition  to  toe  ar- 
moury of  family  doctors, 
where  most  people  initially  go 
for  treatment  of  depression. 

According  to  a recently 
published  book  on  herbal 
medicines,  by  Penelope  OtV. 
editor  of  the  magaztoe  of  the 
Herb  Society,  St  John’s  Wort 


has  traditionally  been  used 
for  inflammations  and  burns, 
but  is  aian  us^fol  foT  depres- 
sion, nervous  tension,  and 
emotional  uiwets  associated 
with  the  menopause. 

She  points  out  that  St 
John's  Wort  is  an  excellent 
example  of  toe  Doctrine  of  1 
Signatures  — a medieval 
theory  which  maintained 

^t,  on  the  grounds  of  their 
appearance,  plants  would  sug- 
gest their  beneficial 
properties. 

St  John's  Wort  yields  a red 
oil  when  infused,  and  the 
leaves  appear  to  have  holes  In 
them,  atthongh  these  are  oil 
so  that  It  was  deemed 
suitable  for  htaUng  wounds 
and  burns. 
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World  News 


^ frustration  8S 
they  started  : ^ . 

•'  destro^HQ  more  than 

3,300 ‘unwanted* 
embryos. 


•.pbwtflri1994hai«:' 

riven  South  Africa’s 
African  National 
Congress. 


HckiNpiic^ar^- 
rifelngattheir  . 
feisMIbr  seven  • 
yeai^  as  consumer' 
corVfldence  returns 
to  levels  seen  In 
the  late '80$  boom. 


Alan  Shearer's. 
£15inU!ioh 

^irigappearee  - 

huge  gamble,  but 
hlewcastle  could 
make  millions  on 
the  deal.  SportOO 
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The  Guardian  Friday  August  2 1996 


Company  risks  entering  legal  morass  as  It  takes  on  American  operator  over  ‘malicious  false  claims* 


P is  for  recovery  BT  sues  rival  in  mice  war 


in  feelgood  Essex 


’■>  .’A 


John  Ezard 


Essex  Ford  is  on  Cherry- 
down  East  one  cf  those 
optimistically  named,  te- 
dioos  bl^ways  which  have 
sacked  the  character  fiimn 
nearly  all  southem  towns.  But 
atmidnightyesterday  it 
hummed  wito  adrenalin  like  a 
Grand  Priz  starting  grid. 

Mechanics  and  sales  staff 
didfinal  checks  as  scores  of  P- 
reg  cars,  packed  with  couples, 
children  and  friends,  lined  up 
revving  outside  the  show- 
room. As  the  hour  struck,  they 
drove  out  in  a jubilant  caval- 
cade. horns  bluing  and  haz- 
ards limits  flashing '^just  to 
show  pet^le  they  had  ar- 
rived", the  dealers’  chaiman, 
Philip  Maskell,  said. 

All  it  needed  was  a chorus  of 
Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again. 
The  feelgood  liactor  had 
returned — at  least  for  some — 
to  Basildon,  barometer  of  Con- 
servative working-class  fbr- 
tunes.  It  was  preokied  by  an 
epic,  non-alcoholic  party  with 
parasols,  wide-screen  televl- 
sioD  and  beefburgers.  "I  don't 
think  beef  sales  in  Basildon 
have  been  overly  aSected  ^ 
BSE,"Mr  Maskell  said. 

Essex  FOrd,  catering  for  an 
area  with  183,000 pet^ile. 
handed  over  125  P-regs  by 
Tnirtntght.  By  lastnl^t  ithad 
sold  another  12S  and,  with 
more  orders  in  the  p^Une,  is 
on  schedule  to  meet  its  tai^ 
of 650  “units"  by  the  end  of 
this  month.  Ihat  Internaltar- 
get  is  higher  than  ttie  quota  set 
fbr  it  by  Ford’s. 

These  are  the  showroom’s 
best  Inures  since  Uie  reces- 
sion’s first  shadow^  after 
1989.  ff  repeated  nationally, 
they  would  realise  the  mdus- 
trys  hopes  selling 500,000 
cars  in  Ai^ustfor  the  first 
time  in  sis  years. 

The  showroom  didn't 
bother  wifii  a party  in  1993,  I 
whenfewerthanSOnewvehi-  I 
cles  by  midni^t  “It 
would  have  been  uneconomic 
and.  too  depressing  for  the 
staff,"  Mr  Maskell  said. 

• Total  August  sales  in  1993 


were  naund 300.  catastrophi- 
below  break-even.  In 
1994  they  were 475,  last  year 

S70.  It  has  been  a long  haul 
“I  don’t  think  the  feelgood 
actor  is  dectric  ~ but  it's 
vfck,’’tae  said.  Asked  about 
toe  political  implicatloDs,  be 
caid:  “If  s difficult.  There  are 
a lot  of  hurt  people  In  this  area 
who  had  &hh  in  the  80s,  who 
changed  their  lifestyle  and 
then  had  to  revert.  These 
people  have  kmg  memories 
about  beingletdown." 

In  the  showroom,  Gordon 
andBenita  Jones,  in  their  six- 
ties, hadn't  risked  picking  up 
toeirMondeo  Mistral  at  the 
party.  It  was  her  ruby  wed- 
ding presenttohim.  “If  it  had 
got  scratched,  we  wouldn’t 
have  noticed  in  the  dark.*' said 
Gordon,  a retired  plumbing 
and  heating  engineer. 

Theyve  been  able  to  buy 
new  cars  since  their  diildren 
Mt  home  in  the  early  1980s. 
Benita  said;  “There's  a terri- 
ble lot  of  pec^le  who  can’t 
manage  it  round  here  but  that 
depends  on  how  much  tiiey 
9pmuL  We  don’t  smoke,  drink 
or  have  expensive  holidays.” 
John  Greer,  aged  32,  a bank 
manager  from  Stanford  le  ! 

HQpe,coUMtinganE»»rt  j 

16V,  said;  “For  me  the  feelgood 
foctor  never  went  away.  1 
have  a cheap  mortgage  and  a 
reasonably  secure  Job.  Ifind 
that  for  most  people,  though, 
if  s hardly  back  stall. ** 

Two  couples  collecting  new 
cars,  Chrishqjiher  and  Chris- 
tine Belcher  and  John  and 
Sheila  Harwood,  disagreed 
over  whether  the  recovery 
was  reaL  Mrs  Harwood  said  it 
i wasn't  and  the  *lhries  would 
! lose  Basildon.  Mr  Belcher 
said:  “Ihings  are  improving 
in  the  nm-t4)  to  the  election." 

Emma  Pl^am.  ag«l  17. 
from  Canvey  Island,  was  in 
with  her  boyfriend  Paul  Ford. 
19,tobuyaFle5&F^ul.  who 
cystic  fibrosis,  paid  for  it 
with  a Motabllity  granL 
Emma,  who  said  she  had 
never  known  anything  except 
the  recesskm,  itemised  what 
it  meant  to  her  “ Walkii^ 
through  Basildon  and  nearly 
every  shop  being  empty. 

"^lops  closing  down  in 
Canvey.  Two  of  our  friends  not 
bei%  able  to  afford  a push- 
chair for  their  baby.  Seelnga 
charactercaUedLoadsa- 
money  on  television  as  a kid 
and  having  a Loadsamoney  T- 
shirts  but  never  knowing  ' 
anyone  who  bad  loads  of 
money." 


SfaBon  Beands 
Industrial  E^fitor 


SIGNS  that  Britain’s 
increasingly  com- 
petitive telecom- 
munications mar- 
ket could  deter- 
iorate into  a legal  morass 
came  yesterdw  as  BT,  itself 
focing  allegations  of  mislead- 
ing customers  about  its 
rlirels,  served  notice  that  it 
was  to  sue  America’s  biggest 
long-distance  operator. 
AT&T. 

The  privatised  group  — 
which  still  dominates  the 
, British  market  but  is  fkclng 
^ competition  from  more  than 
150  companies  — said  It  was 
to  take  l^al  action  against 


AT&T  for  making  “mali- 
cious" false  statements  about 
ST’S  prices  and  for  infHngtng 
its  trademark. 

BT  is  to  make  a ftUl  state- 
ment of  claim  in  the  High 
Court  by  toe  end  of  next 
week.  AT&T  said  ST’S  allegar 
tions  were  unfounded,  and  ob- 
servers expect  the  l^al  battle 
may  not  be  resolved  until  the 
autumn. 

The  legal  move  appears  to 
centre  on  an  AT&T  brochure 
which,  according  to  BT. 
claimed  that  it  could  offer 
customers  lower  charges  on 
nearly  all  national  and  inter- 
national phone  services. 

It  is  thought  that  AT&T 
used  the  BT  logo  in  the  bro- 
chure In  a table  setting  out 
the  different  charges. 


One  BT  source  denied  the 
competitive  claims  from 
AT&T,  saying  that  up  to  65 
per  cent  of  tong  distance  and 
overseas  calls  were  cheaper 
withBT. 

AT&T  is  no  stranger  to  cut- 
fiiroat  marketing  techniques. 
US  consumers  have  for  many 
years  been  deluged  by  agyes- 
sive  advertising  from  rival 
operators  and  marketing 
teirtmlques  uita 
from  companies  trying  to 
winkle  cu^m  away  fiom 
their  competitors. 

Yeeterday  tiie  US  company, 
which  began  offering  services 
to  businasses  and  selected 
customers  only  ' this 
year,  rejected  BT*s  claims  aa  a 
rfAar  attempt  by  toe  dmm- 
Tij^wi'  operator  to  protect  its 


customer  base  from  competi- 
tion. ‘Ihis  is  a Strang  arm 
and  we  and  our  lawyers 
are  that  we  can  sub- 

stantiate our  claims,’’  the 

company  said.  

ST’S  action  is  not  the  first 
its  in  the  UK  market 
r.act  year  the  mobOe  plume 
company  Orange  was  sued  for 
falsehood  and  in* 
Biogement  ct  trademark  by 
hs  rival  Vodafbna,  Vodafone 
lost,  a feet  that  Orange  ex- 
ploited in  follow-on  ad- 
vertising. 

But  the  battle  is  evidence  of 
a shift  in  the  UK  tele- 

ommminicationB  martmt  and 
in  ofoar  industries  where  frn> 
mer  state-owned  monopolies 
are  feeing  uompetitiott  and 
are  willing  to  turn  to  litiga- 


tion to  help  fi^t  market 
battles. 

The  telecommunications 
watchdog;  OfieU  announced 
week  toat  it  is  investigat- 
ing allegations  that  BT  gave 
misleading  information  to 
customers  contemplating 
switching  to  cable  companies. 

Yesterday  Oftei  raid  U was 
aware  of  fresh  instances 
where  the  market  leader  had 
mifliiBoo  customer  tnthrma- 
titm  to  lore  back  defeetli^ 
customers.  TTie  company  is 
accused  of  felling  to  stop  its 
Bt»ff  »aing  ex-directory  nuzD- 
bmrs  of  customers  who  hod 
transferred  to  cable  service 

The  allegations  about 
practices  and  its  own  litiga- 
tiicm  come  in  the  midst  of  a 
separate  but  related  row  be- 


! tween  BT  -and  OfteL  ' The 
j watchdog  fasagiven  the  com- 
I pany  until  today  to  agree  to  a 
! new  set  ofprice 
«P^w  polite  Oftei  to 
laves^te  ^ pi*alise  anti- 
competitive behaviour  by  BT 

Ihe  company  -:-  which  is 
happy  with  fee  price  caps  — 
claims  that  toe  new  powers 
would  leave  It  with  no  ade- 
quate ri^t  of  appeal  against 
the  Tegalator.  BT  could  force 
a Monopolies  Commission  in- 
qitiry  by  refusing  to  endorse 
i the  Oftei  package. 

Some  City  observers  be- 
I lieve  BT  will  reject  the  pack- 
, age  in  an  attempt  to  force  the 
' Govenunmit  to  [dedge  speedy 
reforms  of  felr  trading  legisla- 
tion, to  provide  an  appeal 
mechanism. 


Review 


Struggling  with 
Eliot’s  posers 


Michael  Billington 


Murder  In  The  Cathedral 

Almeida  Theatre 


This  is  a strange  occasion: 
a production  in  Roma- 
nian of  T S Eliof  s 1935 
verse-drama  played  by  a new 
company,  Art-Inter  Odeon. 
When  one  learns  that  It  was 
formed  from  the  relics  of  the 
<vpressed  Odeon  Theatre  Bu- 
charest. that  it  is  homeless. 
Struggling  and  independent, 
and  that  it  is  heavily  involved 
with  a Romanian  onihwage, 
one  desperately  wants  it  to 
succeed:  and  one  can  truth- 
ftiUy  say  that  this  production 
by  Mihai  Maniutiu  (who  last 
year  directed  The  Shrew  at 
the  Haymarket,  Leicester) 
shows  evidence  of  a powerful 
and  (^iplined  theatrical 
imaginatian.  How  well  it 
serves  Eliot'S  intenti<m  is 
more  open  to  debate. 

Eliot's  play  presents  prob- 
lems in  any  language.  It  shows 
Thomas  Becket  returning 
from  France  in  1170.  confront- 
ing the  temptations  of  a mnr-  . 
tyrdmn  wh^  he  finally 
achieves  thrau^  a brutal 
stabbing  justified  by  its  peipe- 
tratmrson  toe  grounds  of  polit- 
ical expediency.  But,  dramati- 
mdly,  there  is  little 
development.  Becket  returns 
from  evite  aware  cf  his  im- 
pend^ fete  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  fteh  and  of  tempo- 
ral power  are  easily  brushed 
aside:  only  in  the  scene  with 
the  Fourth  Tempter,  who  ap- 
peals to  Becket’s  spiritual 
vanity  and  the  potential  glory 
of  martyrdom,  do  we  feel  any 
sense  of  internal  debate. 

Steven  Pimlott's  solution  in 
a recent  RSC  production  was 
to  put  the  play  into  1930s  cos- 


tumes and  remind  us  of  the 
resuzgent  conflict  between 
Church  and  State.  Manlutiu’s 
solution  is  to  go  all  out  for 
theatrical  Ex^essiooism:  we 
get  busing  ch^c  chants,  a 
wide  range  of  stringed  pip^ 
and  percussive  instruments, 
bisexual  and  dark-glassed 
tempters,  a symbolic  top  hat 
passed  from  hand  to  ha^  and 
the  constant  presence  of  a 
crop-haired,  androgynous  fig- 
ure who  seems  a mixture  of 
Becket’s  conscience,  alter  ego 
and  spiritual  protector. 

But  the  main  thrust  of  Man- 
iutu’s  production  is  to  suggest 
that  Becket  is  a Christ-figure 
heralcally  resisting  the  temp- 
tations of  earthly  power.  As 
played  by  the  ma^ifinpnt 
Marcel  lures,  who  has  the 
bony  asceticism  of  a born 
saint,  he  radiates  spiritual  au- 
thority. lures  dlscmds  the  ar- 
chiepiscopal  cope  in  favour  of 
a pahner’s  gown,  distributes 
bread  to  the  poor  and  at  one 
point  even  disarms  the 
knights  as  if  to  indicate  he 
will  choose  the  moment  of 
death. 

As  a reading,  it  verges  on 
the  hagiographic  and  under- 
cuts Becket's  historic  past  as  a 
wily  politician.  But  it  implies, 
in  Romanian  terms,  that  spiri- 
tual dignity  is  the  best  answer 
to  an  oppressive  state,  lures's 
resolute  holiness  is  also 
skilfully  oounterpomted  by 
the  snickering  menace  of 
Radu  Amzulescu  as  a tempter 
who  affects  a conspiratorial 
intimacy  with  his  subject 
Heavily  cut,  the  production 
downplays  Becket's  own  self- 
I doubts:  what  emerges  1$  a 
stunnli^ly  effective  piece  of 
; hnagiatic  theatre  that  implies 
the  blandishments  of  state 
power  can  be  overcome  only 
by  a steely  intimity  of  souL 


Home  Office  fires  back  at 
gun  lobby  violence  link 


Alan  Travis 
Heme  Affairs  Editor 


The  Home  Office  has 
clashed  wife  the  gun  lobby 
over  links  between  l^al  gun 
ownershte  and  crime. 

Ihe  Home  Office  published  a 
robust  defence  of  research  dem- 
onstratizig  a link  aReac  Lexd 
Cullen,  who  is  iwuimg  the 
Dunblane  mnTOacic  inquiry, 
asked  officials  to  oomment  on 


evidence  from  the  gun  lobby 

cfoallHngjne  the  iTiroaJch. 

Evidence  submitted  by  Rirti- 
ard  Miinday,  toe  editor  of 
Handgunner  magazine,  and  the 
British  Shooting  Sports  Coun- 
cil. dabned  to  have  “destroyed 
j the  rri lability”  of  the  Home 
I Office  caae. 

Ifet  Mayhew  of  the  Home 
Office  roearch  and  stastitics 
directorate,  says  her  evidence 
is  not  a stateuieut  of  govern- 
ment policy. 


Shearer  ‘failed  to  score  with  his  head’ 


Careers  advice 
was  offside, 
writes  Vivek 
Chaudhary 


The  gangly  schoolboy, 
accompanied  by  his 
mo^r.  walked  into 
the  deputy  headmas- 
ter's office  fbr  a bit  of  end  of 
term  careers  advice,  but  was  | 
In  little  doubt  about  what  he 
wanted  to  be. 

However,  when  the  lad  said 
he  wanted  to  become  a ptt^es- 
sional  footballer.  Ram  Wal- 
lace, deputy  head  of  Gosforth 
^hool,  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne,  told  htm:  “Pull  the 
other  one." 

Ten  years  and  this  week's 
£15  million  transfer  fee  later, 
Mr  Wallace  is  left  eating  a 
feirly  la^  slice  a(  humble 
pie  after  revealing  that  the  16- 
yearold  was  Alan  Shearer, 
Newcastle  United's  world 
record  signing. 

Mr  Wallace  said:  'T  remem- 
ber I was  allocated  to  inter- 
view Alan  before  he  was  due 
to  leave  Gosforth  High.  I 
thought  at  the  time  I was 
being  level-headed  with  him 
and  not  pushing  his  sl^ts  too 
high.  His  motiier  assured  me 
he  really  was  serious  about 
wanting  to  become  a profes- 


Merit  Snopfler . . . early 
efforts  were  *dirge-like' 


sional  player,  so  1 went  next 
door  to  see  the  careers 
teacher.  Jimmy  Nelson,  an 
ex-pro  who  had  coached  New- 
castie  Juniors. 

“I  asked  Jimmy  about  his 
ffhangas  and  he  said,  'ff  he 
gets  stuck  In.  he  can  make  tt.’ 
-I  repeated  this  to  Alan  and 
add^  'Whatever  success  you 
have,  come  back  and  share  it 
with  Newcastle." 

Mr  Wallace,  aged  SS.  main- 
tains that  he  gave  the  young 
Shearer  every  encourage- 
ment but  also  advised  him  to 
concentrate  on  his  exams  so 
that  he  would  have  aradamir 
qiiaUflratinnB  tQ  fen  haffk  OD 


If  be  failed  in  football,  i 

The  deputy  headmaster. . 
irtio  now  ^la  tma  toat  he  was  ' 
only  jt^ting  whan  he  made  the  j 
'Pull  the  otho-  one*  remark, 
hac  indulged  In  a tourir  cf  tal- 
ent spotting  once  befem. 

Two  decades  before  Shearer 
came  to  the  school  Mr  Wal- 
lace told  off  one  of  his  p\ipils 
for  {^*ing  a guitar,  telling 
him  he  would  “never  grt  any- 
where playing  that  kind  of 
stuff." 

Mark  Enopfier  obviously 
did  not  ta^  this  comment  to 
heart  and  recently  quit  Dire 
Straits  after  oaming  around 
£S0  million  from  worldwide 

hit« 

Mr  Wallace  said;  “Re  was 
twanging  some  dirge-like 
tune.  I took  him  to  one  side 
and  told  him  he  would  never 
^ anywhere  play^  toat 
kind  of  stuff.  Now  look  at  him 
— a multi-millionaire." 

An  avid  Newcastle  fen,  Mr 
Wallace  said  toat  be  was  de- 
lighted when  Shearer  signed 
for  toe  club  and  is  looking  fo^ 
ward  to  seeing  him  In  actlcm. 

More  tinportantiy,  he  says, 
he  is  relieved  toat  the  cares's 
advice  Im  gave  to  the  j^oung 
Shearer  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Mr  Wallace  added;  “The 
school  Is  very  proud  of  Alan 
and  on  sevet^  occasions  we 
have  used  hym  as  a role  model 
In  assemblies  about  how 
pupils  should  conduct 
themselves." 


Stariets  who  confounded  their  critics 


□ '*We  don’t  like  their 
sound.  Groups  of  guitars 
are  on  the  way  out" 
—Decca  records  rejecting  The 
BecalesiniSSl 


sticks  out  too  liar  and  you  retarial  skills  or  else  get 

talk  too  slow.”  married.” 

— Film  executiae  rejecting  Modelling  agencp  refecting 

Clint  Ea^waod  in  19S9.  ManiynMonroetnJ944. 


□ “The  biggest  no  talent  I 
ever  worked  with.” 
—Deoca  boss  rejecting  Buddy 
Holfy. 


□ “Beagan  doesn’t  have  the 
presidential  look.” 
—FUmproducer  rejecting 
RonaldReagan,fortherQkt^ 
president.  In  1964. 


□ “I  give  the  Rolling  Stones 
about  another  two  years." 
— Mkk  Jogger  in  1964. 


□ “Can’tact.  Can’t  sing. 
Slightly  bald.  Can  dance  a 
Uttle.” 

— Film  company’s  verdict  on 
FredAstaire's  1325  screen  test. 


□ “You  on^t  to  go  back  to 
driving  a truck.” 

— Concert  manager.firing 
Elais  Presley  in  1954. 


□ “That  rainbow  song’s  no 
good.  Take  it  out.” 

—MOM  memo  afler  the  initicU 
showing  qf  The  Wizard  t^Oz, 
r^brringto  Somewhere  Over 
the  Rainbow. 


I □ “Yon  have  a chip  on  your 
tooth,  your  Adam's  apide 


□ “Forget  it.  No  Civil  War 
picture  evo-  made  a nlckeL” 
— MGM  executive  advising 
against  investing inCone  With 
The  Wind. 


□ “It  will  never  be  gener- 
ally read.” 

— Netospapemotewctf'Emiiy 
Bronte’s  Wuthering  Heights  in 
1849. 


□ “You’d  better  leamsec- 


□ “We  are  willing  to  return 
the  manuscript.'' 
—IhtbUsherr^ectingJane 
Austen ’s  novel.  Nonhanger 
Abb^. 


’No  hopers’ . . . Buddy  Holly  (left)-  Fred  Astaire,  Ronald  Reagan  and  Marilyn  Monroe 


Cuba  trial  fbr  us  fugitive 


Businessman  accused  of  state 
fraud  and  economic  crimes 


I OUadi  Greene  In  Havana 


AMERICA'S  most  notori- 
ous ftigitive  bustness- 
man.  Robert  Vesco. 
went  on  trial  in  Havana  yes- 
terday charged  with  eco- 
nomic crimes  against  the  Cu- 
ban government  which  has 
shielded  him  since  1982  from 
legal  proceedings  in  the 
United  States. 

The  prosecutor,  Edelmlra 
Pedrls  Yumar,  alleged  Mr 
Vesco  had  violated  Cuba's 
stringent  laws  on  commercial 
activity  and  committed  fraud 
against  the  state.  He  feces  a 
possible  sentence  of  20  years. 

Re  is  accus^  of  trying  to 
develop  and  market  a drug  for 
cancer  and  arthritis  without 
the  government's  knowledge. 
His  wife,  Lidia  Alfonso,  faces 
similar  charges. 

In  poor  health  for  some 
time,  Mr  Vesco,  aged  61,  hu 
been  in  a mllita^  hospital 
since  December,  officials 
I gald. 

Re  is  considered  toe  most 
notorious  of  the  estimated  100 


fugitives  from  the  US  l^al 
system  living  In  Cuba.  He  fled 
the  US  in  1971  after  fraud 
chafges  amounting  to  1224 
minion  (£149  million)  over  hia 
alleg^  deception  of  mutual 
fond  investors. 

The  Havana  government 
has  shielded  despite  fur- 
ther US  indictments,  includ- 
ing one  In  1969  of  using  fee 
country  as  a base  for  drug  raf- 
fleking.  He  was  also  charged 
in  connection  with  an  filial 
3200,000  donation  to  Richard 
Nixon's  1972  presidential  re- 
election  eampaign 

A US  spokeswoman  said  the 
extraditim  treaty  with 
Cuba  in  1904  had  not  been  in- 
voked to  secure  Mr  Vesoo'a 
return  for  trial  In  the  US.  “We 
have  let  the  Cubiui  govern- 
ment  know  that  we  are  Inter- 
ested in  having  him  badE." 
she  said. 

Mr  Vesco  was  arrested  on 
May  31  1995.  Re  was  chmged 
with  irregularifies  concern- 
ing a medical  drug  called 
ViOXan.  or  'nC  It  is  a^]agar^ 

that  he  illegally  n^otiaied 
deals  related  to  Vloxan  with 


foreign  companies  that  vio- ! 
lated  the  tenns  of  his  contract . 
with  Cutei,  the  Cuban  com- ' 
peny  and  the  znter- . 

eets  the  Cuban  medic^ ' 
induatry. 

The  charge  sheet  said  be 
proposed  a stu^  of  the  drug 
to  fee  health  mizustzy,  whirti 
authorised  fee  rorearch.  But 
Mr  Vesco,  who  was  not  sup- 
I posed  to  engage  in  business 
u a condition  of  obtain!^ 

' residence,  sought  foreign  in- 
vestors in  the  project,  per- 
suading them  he  had  official 
approval 

He  pocketed  most  of  the 
foods  and  formed  a company 
to  market  the  drug  wifeout 
roistering  it  in  Cuba,  fee 
<dia^  sheet  said. 

His  close  friend  Donald 
Nixon,  nephew  of  the  late  US 
presklent  was  arrested  wife 
Mr  Vesco  and  questioned  be- 
fore being  allowed  to  return 
to  the  US.  He  had  arrived  in 
Cuba  in  1992  to  mlist  Mr  Vee- 
oo’s  help  in  arranging  for  Cu- 
ban doctors  to  test  a dn^  he 
believed  was  effective  in 
treating  cancer  and  arthritis. 
Mr  Nixon  said  his  interroga- 
tors had  believed  the  proj^ 
vras  a cover  for  a CIA  opera- 
tion, a denied  by  the 
CIA. 
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Ram  Wallace,  high  school  d^nty  bead  and  felled  talent  spotter  PHcnoGRAmTajorrcHBURN 
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Think  again. 

Are  you  studc  at  the  top  of  the  interest 
rate  ladder;  paying  as  much  as 
23%  APR?  Come  bade  down  to  eartii 
with  American  Esqness.  Whh  our  new 
Credit  Card  not  only  will  you  enjoy  a 
low  16>7%  APR  on  any  existing 
balance  transfer  but  also  on  all  new 
purdiases.  T%is  tttere's  no  annual 
far  Oie  first  year. 

lb  find  out  Ik>w  we  can  holp  you 
do  mote,  cell  now: 
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WQStraaons  mna  a FnencZt  mannal  on  camouflage.  pnbUsbed  circa  1920.  which  seek  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  imaginati^  military  costume 


Artists  who  became  masters  of  disguise 


David  Fairfiall  on 

revelations  in  a 
new  study  on  the 
craft  of  camouflage 


The  Britista  anny  of 
the  first  world  war 
had  its  Artists* 
Rifles.  The  French 
had  Les  Peintres  de  la 
Goerre  an  Camouflage,  a 
group  of  painters  who 
specialised  in  the  new> 
found  military  art  — 
prompted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  reconnaissance  air> 
craft  over  tiie  battlefield  — 
of  disgatslng  gun  positions 
and  later  individual  sol* 
diets  with  patterned 
camouflage. 

The  authors  of  a new 
study  of  CBmouflage, 
shcuily  to  be  published  by 
Brassey's,  trace  the  French 
general  stafTs  enthusiasm 
back  to  the  work  of  Gtdiv 
and  de  Scettola.  a £ashion- 
able  Parisian  portraitist 
serving  in  1914  as  a private 
in  the  artiUeaty.  who  began 
painting  canvas  sheets  to 
throw  over  the  howitzers. 

De  Sceuola  was  quickly 
commissioned  and  put  in 
cbarge  of  the  first  camou- 
flage unit  in  the  history  of 
warferc.  Other  painters 
such  as  Segonzac.  Mare, 
and  vnion,  weie  recruited. 


ITS  army*5  ''chocolate  chip’  pattern,  as  seen  in  the  Gulf  war  The  tree  nu^&vonred  by  the  Wafien-SS  in  tiorld  war  two 


By  the  end  of  the  war  the 
French  had  camouflage 
workshops  employing  mcnre 
than  1.000  mi^  and  8,000 
women. 

The  British  military 
brass  decided  that  perhaps 
the  French  were  on  to 
smnefiiing. 

They  assembled  their 
own  camouflage  team,  in- 
volvf]^  artists  like  Solo- 
mon J.  Solomon  and  Harry 
Paget 

The  German  army  did  the 
same,  employing  among 
others  a young  cavalryman 
Franz  Marc  — in  civilian 
Ufh  an  Avant  garde  arfist  — 
whose  designs,  be  said, 
charted  a development 


from  Manet  to.  Kandinsky. 
Picasso  was  among  thoM 
who  grasped  the  artistic,  as 
well  as  the  military,  poten- 
tial in  all  this.  On  seeing  a 
camouflaged  cannon  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  he  cried 
out:  *Tt  is  we  who  created 
that”. 

The  two  main  principles 
of  military  camouflage 
were  the  .use  of  o>lours  to 
blend  into  a batdEgronnd. 
and  of  shapes  fimt  break  np 
the  characteristic  ontUne 
of  a bnUding,  an  atrcrafl;  or 
aship. 

In  1917  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Norman  Wilkin- 
son. who  had  been  an  aca- 
demic marine  painter 


before  the  war,  came  np 
with,  the  idea  of  *'dazzle” 
camouflage  using  bold 
stripes  and  geometrical 
patterns. 

The  Admiralty  was  so  im- 
pressed It  ordered  aU  mer- 
chant ships  and  some  war- 
ships to  be  disguised  In  this 
way. 

During  the  second  world 
wax.  the  German  army 
combined  both  camouflage 
principles  in  its  splitter 
(splinter)  pattern  uniform 
and  tent  material,  softened 
with  brown  or  green  lines 

U1f«»  felliTto  raiti 

But  tlte  elite  Wafien-SS 
units  prefmTed  tree  motifs, 
suggesting  an  afflnity  with 


Peace  Corps  sex  battle  settled 


Male  worl<er  wins  record  pay-out 
after  harassment  by  woman  boss 


Ian  Kate  in  New  York 


The  United  States  gov- 
ernment has  agreed  to 
pay  $250,000  (£166,600)  to 
a married  Peace  Corps 
worker  who  accused  his  fe- 
rnide  boss  of  trying  to  bully 
him  into  having  an  affhir.  The 
settlement  is  believed  to  be 
the  bigg^  pay-out  by  the 
govenunent  to  a male  em- 
ployee all^dng  seTcual  harass- 
ment by  a female  si4>erlor. 

Raymond  MiHikin,  aged  55. 
claimed  that  Deborah  Holt 
Kirk,  at  the  time  inspector- 
general  of  the  organisation 
that  sends  yotmg  Americans 
to  do  wdunteer  work  abroad, 
IVequently  called  him  into  her 
office  fimn  tried  to  grab  and 
kiss  him. 

AeconUng  to  a lawsuit  filed 
last  year,  she  promised 
repeatedly  to  ptmnote  him 
but  passed  him  over  when  he 


rebuffed  her  advances  one 
time  too  many  in  June  1994. 

Mr  MUlikio,  a long-serving 
federal  employee,  said  the  ex- 
perience had  placed  “tremery 
dous  strain**  on  him  and  his 
wife  and  he  was  ^d  it  was 
over.  Under  the  settlement, 
the  government  admits  to  ^ 
wrongdoing  but  Mr  Millikin 
may  say  he  was  sexually 
harassed. 

Ms  Kirk’s  lawyer.  Stanley 
Brand,  complained  that  the 
Peace  Corps  did  not  listen  to 
her  version  of  events  before 
agreeing  to  the  settlemenl 
“On  what  basis  do  you  settle  a 
case  for  $250,000  to  my  know- 
legs  never  having  investi- 
gated the  allegations?”  he 
said. 

According  to  Mr  Millikin, 
Ms  Kirk  be^  making  ad- 
vances after  announcing 
plans  to  reorganise  her  de- 
partment and  asking  whether 
he  would  like  to  be  her  dep- 


uty. She  would  suggest  meet- 
ing for  drinks  to  discuss  <tffice 
matters  but  thmi  change  the 
subject  to  sex. 

On  one  occasion  Ms  Kirk  al- 
le^dly  told  him:  “When  I de- 
cide to  have  an  aSkir;  1 have 
one  on  my  terms  or  the  way  1 
want  it”  Mr.MiEikin  elaiins 
he  repeatedly  reminded  her 
that  be  was  married. 

During  a business  tr^  to 
Poland  in  April  2994,  he  al- 
she  made  espllcit  sex- 
uM  demands  and  “otheiwlse 
acted  m a seductive,  sexually 
oriented  fashion  towards 
him”. 

On  his  53rd  birthday  she  al- 
legedly embraced  him  and 
Icissed  Mm  on  the  lips,  asking 
if  he  liked  his  “birthday  pres- 
ent”. He  reminded  her  once 
more  tZiat  he  was  married, 
but  she  replied:  “That’s  your 
problem." 

Mr  claimed  that 

Ms  Kirk  eventually  became 
angry  about  his  refusal  to  en- 
gage in  sexual  activity  wifii 
b^-  She  appointed  other  men 
to  jobs  which  ^ had  isipUdl 
'verehis. 


When  he  eventually  com- 
plained, Mr  Millikin  said  Ab 
Kirk  and  other  managers 
punished  Mm  by  giving  biTn 
tedious  work  and  criticising 
his  performance. 

Under  the  settlement,  Mr 
Millikin  has  agreed  to  resign 
from  the  Peace  Corps.  He 
plans  to  move ’to  a 5»ecre 
ranch  In  Montana.  Ms  Sark 
resigned  in  April  1995,  be- 
cause, according  to  her  law- 
yer, “she  had  a medk^  issue 
and  decided  to  move  on”. 

The  settlement  is  fer  from 
the  biggest  awarded  to  any 
male  emplcyee.  In  Los  Ange- 
les, in  1^4,  a male  worker  at 
a hot-tub  manufacturer  won 
$1  TTiinipn  jn  damages  aft^ 
claiming  tbat  female  boss 
made  unwanted  sexual  ad- 
vances almost  daily. 

However  Mr  MillJkm’s  law- 
yer, Gary  Simpson,  told  the 
Washington  Post  that  the  pay- 
mmit  Indicated  that  “the  gov- 
ernment has  acknowleged 
feat  fee  harm  done  to  a man 
or  a woman  in  <me  of  feese 
sex  power  plays  is  totally  awrf 
utterly  unacceptable”. 


New  BSE  scare  wrecks  Meier’s  hopes  on  lifting  beef  ban 


continued  fiem  page  1 
properly  before  there  is  any 
more  oilllng.”  • 
H<wever,  Mr  Hoffl  sai^ 
“We  shall  need  to  take  stock 
of  the  practical  imidicatkms, 
In  particular  for  the  proposed 
selective  cuU  of  nttle,  and 
what  of  selection  stai^ 

to  produce  the  most  eflbctive 


acceleration  In  &e  dedine  of 
BSE.” 

. Labour's  spokesman,  Frank 
TV>byi]T^  yid  the  statement 
Tni^  Offer  “some  reassu^ 
But  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crat MP  Paul  TVter  ^com- 
plained feat  It  showed  yet 
sgA<ri  ''a  complete  lack  of 

commem  sense”. 


There  was  uncertainty  over 
Mr  Hogg's  Commons  state- 
ment on  July  M when  he  said 
feat  feed  was  *The  bisbaie 
and  1^  for  the  most  important 
cause  rf  BSE"  — five  days 
after  his  committee  of  experts 
had  considered  the  mother- 
raJfHpir,  nf  Which  he  made  DO 

mem 


One  bri^t  for  the  Gov- 
miment  was  feat  the  Spongi- 
ftem  Encephalopatby  Advi- 
sory Committee,  which 
advises  the  (kTvemment  on 
BSE  and  its  human  equiva- 
lent (TJD,  said  no  frufeer 
action  was  needed  to  protect 
ptublic  health  in  light  of  the 
findings. 


JOIN  NOW  FROM 
JUST  £39 


TO  am  Y 


The  nationalist  issue  is  not  going  to 
go  away  and  is  iikeiy  to  haunt  the 
Edinburgh  Festival  in  the  future 
even  more  than  in  the  past. 

Michael  Billington 


the  fatherland’s  ancient 
forests  and  the  German  tra- 
dition of  the  hunter-soldier. 

TTie  Americans  showed 
little  enthusiam  for  camou- 
flaged uniforms  nn-Hi  they 
found  themselves  in  the 
juices  of  Vietnam,  when 
the  local  “Tlgerstripe"  pat- 
tern soon  became  the  thing 
to  wear,  on  and  off  duty. 
AJFter  that,  the  US  army 


b^an  extensive  research  to 
develop,  among  others,  the 
“chocolate  chip’’  desert 
pattern  faiwiiiar  from  the 
Gulf  war. 

Nowadays  every  army 
likes  to  Itove  its  own  dis- 
tinctive patterns  — witness 
the  newly  formed  forces  in 
fbrmer  Yugoslavia  — and 
experimental  science, 
rafeer  than  intuitive  art- 
istry, is  beginning  to  domi- 
nate the  design  process.  For 
example,  modem  camou- 
flage dyes  are  chosen  not 
just  for  their  daytime 
colours,  but  also  for  their 
infin-red  characteristics,  so 
as  to  confuse  nj^t-tilme 
imi^e-intensifiers. 

Tbe  Britisfa  army,  which 
for  demdes  has  stuck  to  its 
four-colour  DPM  (Dismp- 
tive  Pattern  Material),  is 
working  on  hi-tech  develop- 
ments for  its  next  range  of 
uniforms.  These  include 
light-sensitive  “chame- 
leon" camonflage,  that 
changes  to  suit  the 
background. 

Brassey's  Book  of  Camou- 
flage' hy  Tim  Newark  and 
Quentin  Newark,  £25 


Acquittal  of 

war  criminal 

angers  Italy 


John  Hooper,  Southam 
Ewiopa  Correspondent 


had  been 
hilled  as  the 
world’s  last  Nazi 
war  crimes  trial 
itt  uproar  last  ni^t 
wife  a mihtar)'  coun  in  Rome 
ruling  the  defendant  was 
but  unconvictable. 

Ench  Priebke,  a former  SS 
offleer.  had  admitted  taking 
port  in  Ital)''s  most  notorious 
wartime  atrocity. 

8ut  the  judges  decided  by  a 
majority  feat  his  crimes 
covered  by  a statute  of 
limitation. 

Screams  of  disbelief 
erupted  frmn  relatives  of  the 
victims  as  they  watched  the 
reading  rf  fee  verdict  on 
closed  circuit  television  in  an 
adjoining  room 

The  court  decided  that 
Priebke,  aged  83,  could  not  be 
beld  to  have  acted  in  a cruel 
or  premeditated  way  because 
he  was  obeying  orders. 

He  was  feus  guilty  oT  a 
crime  liable  to  the  military 
statute  of  limitation. 

Their  acceptance  of  obedi- 
ence as  mitigation  apjv^ared 
to  clash  wife  more  than  50 
years  of  precedent  set  in 
other  trials  arising  out  or  the 
second  world  war. 

As  news  of  their  verdict 
reached  parliament,  normal 
proceedings  were  interrupted 
to  allow  a fer-lefr  IdP  make  an 
impassioned  speech. 

Armando  Cossutta  said: 
“The  crimes  of  this  delln- 
qnent,  murdering  butcher 
Priebke  can  never  be  ex- 
punged by  a statute  of  limita- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  Ital- 
ian people.” 

A centre-left  MF  announced 
he  would  be  tabling  a bill  for 
fee  abolition  of  Italy's  mili- 
tary courts. 

But  the  film  director 
Franco  Zeffirelli,  a former 
partisan  and  now  a senator 
for  SDvio  Berlusconi's  ri^t- 
of-centre  Forza  Italia  party, 
felt  it  was  ‘Tight  to  ptece  a 
stone  over  such  distant,  un- 
ci^ events  from  tbe  past”. 

As  Rome's  Jews  held  an 
emec&sics  meeting  of  feeir 
community  forum,  the  1^-led 
city  council  voted  to  switch 
off  the  lights  on  its  monu- 
ments in  protest  at  the 
Verdict 

Relatives  announced  plans 
to  lobby  President  Oscar  Scal- 
fero.  ftopes  were  also  voiced 
feat  Germany  would  mount 
an  action  for  Priebke’s  extra- 
dition to  face  trial  for  crimes' 
a^inst  humanity. 

Be  had  been  accused  of 


Erich  Priebke:  trial  was 
swamped  by  controversy 


playing  a role  in  the 

kllUng  cf 335  Italians  in  retali- 
ation for  a partisan  bomb 
attack  on  German  soldiers. 
He  refused  to  testily  in  per- 
son. but  in  a written  submis- 
sion to  the  court  admitted 
ticking  off  tbe  of  the 

victims  as  th^  entered  the 
caves  south  of  Rome  and 
shooting  two  of  them 
personally. 

“I  am  sorry  for  what  hap- 
pened. I've  lived  all  this  time 
with  it  weighing  on  my  heart 
But  it  was  a legifenate  repri- 
sal," he  wrote. 

The  victims,  including  75 
Jews,  were  ordered  to  be  shot 
on  the  basis  of  lO  for  each 
dead  German.  Priebke  dis- 
played almost  no  emotion 
dur^  the  three-month  trial, 
sitting  impassive  throu^  evi- 
dence that  he  beat  detainees 
at  the  Gestapo  headquarters 
in  Rome. 

His  trial  had  been  swamped 
by  controversy  since  its  dm- 
otic  opening  in  a tiny  court- 
room. A military  appeals 
court  twice  rejected  applica- 
tions for  the  replacement  of 
the  judges  from  the  prosecu- 
tion and  counsel  for  fee  vic- 
tims' relatives. 

Both  petitions  were  based 
on  evidence  feat  fee  presid- 
ing judge,  Agostino  QuisteUi, 
had  advocated  Priebke’s  ac- 
quittal in  a conversation  held 
bribre  he  was  allotted  the 
case. 

One  of  Italy's  most  distin- 
gu^ed  Jurists,  Paolo  Barile. 
said  last  ni^t  that  a crucial 
error  bad  been  made  in  allow- 
Priebke  to  be  trial  by  a 
;tary.  rather  than  civilian, 
court  “He  wasn’t  a soldier, 
but  an  officer  in  tbe  SS.  a iioit: 
which  required  an  oath  of  ab- 
solute loy^ty.  He  put  himself 
in  the  position  of  not  being 
able  to  refuse  an  order," 
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. Government’s  credibility  is  undermined  and  culling  will  have  to  be  reviewed,  but  spokesmen  maintain  disease  will  die  out  by  2008 

i Ministry  sticks  to  its  guns  over  BSE 


Officials  insist 
calf  infection 
changes  little 


Paul  Brown 

DwhuiouantCMToapondecit 


The  admission  yes- 
terday that  cows 
can  pass  on  BSE  to 
their  calves  is  an- 
other setback  in  a 
serls  of  public  relations  di- 
sasters for  the  Ministry  at 
A^culture  in  recent  months. 

Despite  increasing  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  the  ministry 
has  stuck  to  the  line  that  “ma- 
ternal transmission  of  BSE' 
was  unlikely.  Its  whole  case 
has  been  based  on  the  &ct 
that  cattle  that  have  suffered 
BSE  had  aquired  it  through 
ttating  feed. 

Yesterday,  however,  it  was 
finally  conceded  that  cows 
can  and  do  pass  on  BSE  to 
their  oCfepring.  and  that  wip- 
ing out  die  disease  would 
prove  Harflar  as  a result  The 
whole  calling  programme  of 
cattle  which  had  ctane  into 
contact  wifii  BSE  would  have 
to  be  reviewed,  because  it  was 
based  on  the  belief  that 


‘Ckjnclusive  proof 
came  from  one  of 
the  ministry’s 
own  experiments’ 


maternal  transmission  did 
not  occur. 

Ihme  was  no  sign  yester- 
day that  the  ministry  had 
leanit  lessons  from  previous 
disasters.  The  worst  came  in 
March  when,  after  years  cf  in- 
sisting that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  possibility  of  human 
infectian  from  BSE,  ministers 
had  to  concede  there  was. 

As  each  chapter  In  title  BSE 
crisis  has  nrifnidpH,  officials 
have  had  to  concede  that 
PTBvions  reassurances  were 
overcptimistic,  or  that 
daily  ridiculed  theories  were 
correct  after  alL 

There  was  no  sign  yester- 
day that  the  ministry  had  bro- 
ken the  habit  Within  minutes 
of  conceding  that  vertical 
transmission  did  occur,  offi- 
cials were  trying  to  reassure 
pet^  it  did  not  really  mat- 
ter. The  number  of  cases  was 
so  small  as  to  make  little 
differtmce  to  BSE's  eventual 
extinction. 

The  Government's  tndepen- 
deot  sctentiSc  committee  the 
Spongiform  Encephalopathy 
Advisory  Cmumittee  (Seac) 
agreed  that  the  new  findings 


do  not  pose  an  increased  risk 
to  public  health,  but  they  do 
further  ii»dBwiiin»  the  credi- 
bility cf  the  ministry  as  for  as 
the  culling  programme  is  con- 
ceni^  It  also  pushes  back 


the  date  when  BSE  can  be 
abdicated  and  the  time  when 
Enropean  confidence  in  Brit- 
ish beef  win  be  restored. 

Although  experts  outside 
^ ministry,  notably  Stephen 
Dealler,  a statisticUai,  have 
demonstrated  to  Seac  fiiat 
vertical  transmission  was  oc- 
curring, the  conclusive  proof 
came  from  one  ct  foe  minis- 
try's own  experiments. 

In  1989  two  groups  of 300  an- 
imals were  isolated  one  foe 
o&pring  of  confirmed 
of  BSE  and  foe  ofoer  from 
cows  in  foe  same  herd  and  foe 

same  age  whose  mothers  had 
not  suffered  foe  disease. 

The  results  so  far  are  that 
of  foe  27S  gnininiB  that  have 
died  or  been  klilcd  from  foe 
first  group  42  had  developed 
BSE,  but  in  foe  group 

only  13  had  developed  foe  dis- 
ease. The  minist^  says  fois 
provides  evidence  that  foe 
risk  of  maternal  transmission 
is  10  per  cent  for  foe  BSE- 
infected  cows. 

Milk  has  been  ruled  out  as  a 
way  of  passing  foe  infection, 
and  foe  most  likely  explana- 
tion Is  that  the  calf  cai^t  it 
while  still  in  foe  wnnib-  This 
theory  has  yet  to  be  proved 
but  foe  calves  most  Ukdy  to 
be  infected  aipeared  to  be 
from  mothers  ufoo  were  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  disease 
at  the  time  of  their 
pregnancy. 

Howevar,  despite  the  10  per 
cent  transmissian  figure  foe 
ministry  tha  risk  of 

passh^  BSE  from  one  genera- 
tioa  to  the  next  is  as  little  as  1 
per  cent  in  *T3eld  conditjons” 
because  under  normal  (xmdi- 
tiOQs  only  one  in  10  calves 
live  to  have  calves  of  their 
own. 

The  ministry  reasons  that 
foe  steep  decline  in  new  cases 
of  BSE  win  continue  and  that 
the  disease  will  die  out 
unaided  in  two  generations. 
Since  foe  average  da^  cow 
lives  six  years,  BSE  will  natu- 
rally disappear  by  2008.  the 
ministry  claimed  yesterd^. 


Cows  over  30  monliis  oM 
kftled  to  date 

106,000 

..84|000 

,.28!oOO 

...  2,500 

Total 

310.QQQ 

Number  of  BSE  cases 

slaughtered  to  data 

1988 

1969 

...  2,376 
...  6,061 

1990 

..16.641 

1991  29,027 

1992  -...43,155 

1993  41,085 

1994  28,703 

1995  1M52 

1996  6^16 
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Despite  the  threat  to  his  income  of  yet  more  bad  news  about  BSE,  Stephen  Wharfe  takes  pleasure  in  the  birth  of  another  calf  on  his  Enotsford,  Cheshire,  farm  photgraph;  howaro  barlow 

Farmers  philosophical  over  latest  blow  to  livelihood 


‘The  scare  has  been  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  risk’ 


David  Ward 


UNDER  a Cheshire  sky 
filled  with  swooping 
house  martins,  a fonr- 
houF-old  calf  with  sh^tly 
zoosteady  legs  anzfifed  foe 
air  while  her  mother,  a 
Friesian  cow  called  Num- 
ber 27,  looked  on 
protectiveOy. 

Across  the  field,  a Here- 
ford bull  wondered  if  he 
was  the  fether.  He  wasn't; 
tbe  calfi  and  four  others 
bom  yesterday  on  a 200- 
acre  farm  near  Enntsfbrd, 
were  the  products  of  artifi- 


cial insemination.  As  the 
calf  b^an  to  suckle,  farmer 
Stephen  Wharfe  sighed 
with  satisfaction.  '^That's 
what  we  want  to  see,'*  he 
ezpilained.  'They  need  to 
start  taking  milk  within  12 
hours.  They  have  to  take  in 
colostrum,  which  is  rich  in 
essential  antibodies.” 

Yet  more  bad  news  from 
tbe  Minisitry  of  Agriculture 
could  not  detract  from  the 
basic  joy  of  tbe  life  cycle 
repeating  itself.  Mr 
Wharfe.  a fanner  for  35 
years,  enjoys  his  job  but  is 
frustrated  at  the  way  foe 
BSE  crisis  has  developed  — 


and  at  the  drop  in  his 
income. 

Tve  always  maintained 
that  the  chances  of  getting 
BSE  are  like  a blind  man 
Jookt^  in  a .dark  room  for 
a black  hat  that  isn't 
there,”  he  said. 

The  fact  that  scientists 
have  now  decided  that  1 per 
cent  of  calves  will  inherit 
BSE  from  their  mothers  is 
neither  here  nor  there; 
things  cannot  get  much 
worse  than  they  already 
are:  yesterday’s  pretty  lit- 
tle black  and  white  calf  will 
fetch  just  £100  when  she 
goes  to  Chelfbrd  market  in 
a couple  of  weeks.  A year 
ago  she  woold  have  soldlte: 
£250. 

Mr  Wharfe  had  one  case 
of  BSE  in  his  herd  three 


years  ago,  but  hna  been 
clear  since.  "There  were 
3.000  cases  a week  then, 
when  BSE  was  at  its  height. 
Now  there  are  about  200. 
The  .compensation  system 
worked  very  well  and  made 
sure  foat  nothing  conld  dip 
thronghthenet.” 

Ask  Mr  Wharfe  for  his 
views  about  how  the  Gov- 
ernment, public  and  media 
have  reacted  to  BSE  scares 
this  year  and  be  talks  of  be- 
wildered frustration. 

"Farmers  realise  thmre  is 
a problem  but  tbe  scare  has 
been  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  risk.  The  risk  of  BSE 
is  so  small  if  s barely  worth 
a mention." 

Mr  Wharfe,  needless  to 
say,  has  not  ^ven  up  beeL 
He  Is  deeply  worried  by  the 


nation's  shift  to  vegetaxlan- 
Isrm,  a shift  which  has  gal- 
loped ahead  during  the  last 
year  of  confusion  and 
panic. 

"BSE  is  on  foe  way  out.  If 
this  had  blown  up  three 
years  ^o,  it  would  have 
been  murii  easier  to  have 
Tmderstood  foe  fhrore  that 
has  been  created.  It  seems 
tragic  when  we  were  get- 
ting on  top  of  foe  situation. 

“Over  the  years  we  have 
had  lots  of  eradication 
schemes  in  agricoltnre. 
Tuberculosis  was  eradi- 
cated in  the  fifties,  brucel- 
losis in  the  seventies. 
People  possibly  had  more 
to  fear  from  those  two  than 
they  will  ever  to  fear  firom 
BSE. 

“The  problem  has  been 


hyped  up  out  of  all  propor- 
tion. We  are  being  asked  to 
do  the  impossible  and 
prove  a negative.  But 
everything  we  consume  has 
an  element  of  risk,  and  beef 
is  no  exertion.*' 

Draconian  measures,  in- 
cluding tho  slaughter  of 
500,000  cows,  have  been  in- 
troduced to  get  rid  of  BSE; 
in  that  context  tim  latest 
ministry  finding  is  aca- 
demic, almast  irrelevant. 

"It  doesn't  really  change 
things.  Nothing  else  will 
have  to  be  done  because  of 
it.  One  per  cent  of  a declin- 
ing number  of  Infected 
cows  isn't  goii^  to  be  sig- 
nifleant.  The  only  worry  we 
have  is  that  various  people 
will  hype  this  up,  as  they 
did  last  week  with  sheep.*' 


Raiders  handcuff  mother  of  Greek  tycoon 


The  mother-in-law  of  a 
Greek  brandy  tycoon  was 
recovering  last  night  after 
raiders  burst  into  foe  femily's 
home  and  handcuffed  her  to 
the  bannisters  before 
escaping  with  thousands  of 
pounds  in  cash  and  jewellery. 

S^hanie  Slater  was  or^ 
dered  to  qpeu  up  a safe  by  the 
hooded  gunmen  at  foe  £1  mil- 
lloD  home  of  Spyros  Metaxas 
in  Godaiming.  Surrey. 

Once  inside  foe  house  foey 
fired  two  foots,  one  of  which 


Time  to  pay  £175,000  to  reporterover  KGB  claim 


injured  a Rottweiler  guard 
dog.  and  then  ordered  Mrs 

security  has  been  stepped  up 
at  the  10-bed  house,  whm-e  foe 

Ian  Kata  in  flew  York  - 

battling  to  clear  his  nawiA 
since  December  1992  when 

Slater,  who  was  akme  in  the 

grounds  are  patrolled  by  secu- 

Time  published  the  story  giv- 

house,  to  open  the  safe. 

Mrs  Slater,  in  her  50s,  even- 
tually managed  to  flree  herself 
and  raise  tbe  alarm  at  a 
nei^bour's  house. 

Her  daughter,  Kimberly, 
and  son-in-law,  Spyros,  who 
sold  his  stake  in  foe  multi- 
million  pound  family  brandy 
business  in  1989,  were  on  holi- 
day in  foe  Greek  islands. 

In  -foe  last  couple  of  years 

rity  guards. 

Detectives  were  trying  to 
establish  how  the  gang  of  four 
or  five  men  managed  to 
breaqh  foe  tight  security 
cordon  and  break  into  foe 
mansion. 

‘They  were  wearing  bala- 
clavas to  hide  their  feces  and 
two  of  them  were  carrying 
firearms,”  said  a police 
spokesman. 

'TTME  magazine  yesterday 
1 agreed  to  pay  £175,000  in 
compensation  to  an  American 
journalist  over  an  article  in 
which  it  reported  all^ations 
that  be  accepted  money  from 
the  KGB  and  was  fed  stories 
by  foe  Soviet  intelligence 
agency. 

Du£^  Doder,  the  former 
Moscow  bureau  chief  of  foe 
Washington  Post,  has  been 

ing  details  of  a Soviet  defec- 
tor's claims  that  foe  journal- 
ist bad  been  paid  $1,000  by  a 
KGB  agent 

In  a statement  read  in  the 
Hi^  Court  in  Londm  yester- 
day, Time  said  it  withdrew 
"without  reservation  . . . any 
disparagement”  of  Mr 
Doderis  r^nitation  and  pro- 
fessional integrity.  The  nu^- 
zine  conceded  it  had  "no  evl- 

North-east  leads  way  with  boom  in  numbers  as  leisure  industry  gears  up 


I Northumbria  ditches  Andy  C^ip 

smile  to  woo 
more  tourists 


JamMlHeiide 
Community  Affairs.Editor 


Taxi  drivers,  traffic  war- 
dens and  dentists  are 
being  ofibred  customer  care 
courses  by  tourist  chiefe  anx- 
ious to  improve  Britain’s  rep- 
utation for  service. 

Day-long  lessons  that  b^an 
within  the  hotel  and  holiday 
trade  are  being  adapted  to 
ofoer  ildds,  iziriadli%  GPs' 
surgeries,  hospitals  and  town 
centre  stores,  as  part  of  foe 
battle  to  keep  Britons  at  home 
and  entice  more  foreign 
visitors. 

Cabbies  in  Livmpbol  and 
Bournemouth  are  among 
those  who  have  already 
undergone  customer  care 
training,  learning  about  foe 
value  of  tourism  to  the  local 
economy  being  schooled 
to  monitor  everything  from 
local  theatre  leroductions  to 
train  times  and  coach  tours. 

Hd^  Clark,  tradii^  policy 
director  of  foe  British  Retail 
Consortium,  said:  "Ameri- 
cans tend  to  see  service  with 
charm  as  a skill  and  a 
requliEPient,  whereas  Brit- 
ons fiz^  it  difficult  almost 
implying  subservience." 


Holidaymakers  flock'to  unspoilt 
‘golden  coast’  to  escape  crowds 


Peter  Hetherinatuii 


SURVEYING  the  castle- 
topped  coastline,  foe 
Cheviots  and  Hadri- 
an’s Wall  country  from  the 
cottages  at  Beacon  Hill 
Farm,  foe  Graham  family 
could  not  contain  their  en- 
thusiasm. ‘Britain's  best- 
kept  secret.”  foey  chorused 
as  the  westerly  cut  chtxnigh 
the  trees,  sending  holiday- 
makers running  for  wool- 
lies. No  one  complmned. 

"Breathtaking  country- 
side, always  plenty  fbr  the 
kids  and  so  quiet  and  peace- 
ful — you  can't  beat  it.” 

For  tbe  past  five  years 
Tim  Graham,  a considtant 
cardiac  surgeon  from  Bir- 
mingham, his  wife,  Lor- 
raine, and  their  four  chil- 
dren have  been  coming  to 
Clare  Moore’s  small  com- 
plex, built  round  a farm 
near  Morpeth. 

With  an  indoor  pool,  on 
ofifer,  gson,  childly’s  in- 
door play  area,  and  ftirther 
adventure  playgrounds, 
tennis  courts,  riding  and 
much  more,  it  has  won  a 
sttli^  of  nnrtftnni  awards. 


often  beating  England's 
well-established  holiday 
areas. 

“People  seem  to  be  get- 
ting fed  up  with  Devon  and 
Cornwall,”  dare  says.  She 
began  converting  farm 
buildings  10  years  ago, 
then  started  adding  more 
cottages.  She  rarely  has  va- 
cancies. "We  can  ofEkr  so 
much  in  Northumberiand 
and  they  Just  come  back 
again  and  agaiTi-  The  mes- 
sage seems  to  be  the  same: 
other  areas  are  getting  a bit 
stale.” 

Flyuras  yesterday  from 
the  Rwgiteii  Tourist  Board 
seem  to  bear  out  her  view, 
with  the  Northumbria 
regton  — Dnxiiami  Cleve- 
land, Tyne  and  Wear  and 
Northumberland  itself  — 
becoming  the  greatest 
growth  area  for  tbe  British 
holidaymaker.  Last  year  it 
showed  a 23  per  cent  in- 
crease, pushing  home- 
grown visitor  numbers  up 
to  2 million.  They  spent  an 
estimated  £230  million,  58 
per  cent  more  than  1994. 

"At  long  last  we're  b^;in- 
ning  to  ki^  the  old  percep- 
tions Into  tonch,”  Peter 


Desthuiliuu 
Cumbria 
Northumbria 
Northwest 
Yorks  and  Humb 
Heart  ot  England. 

East  Midlands 
Ettst  Anglia 
London 
West  Country 
Southern 
Soufti  East 
All  figures  expressed  in  millione 

Sloyan,  chief  «secutive  of 
the  Northombria  Tbnxlst 
Board,  said.  "You  know,  pit 
heaps,  back-to-backs,  whip- 
pets and  Andy  Capp.  Like 
an  old  master, ' It  seems 
we're  being  re-discovered.” 

Instead,  It  is  the  qniettf 
reaches  of  Northumber- 
land, dubbed  the  "golden 
coast”  in  the  latest  tonrist 
guide,  the  rolling  hills  of 
the  north  Pennines,  Brit- 
ain's least-known  national 
park,  and  maxket  towis 
like  Morpeth  that  are  draw- 
ing touri^. 

With  Newcastle  at  eighth 
place  in  one  guide  on  foe 
world’s  best  paxtsring  cities, 
Mr  Sloyan  thinks  the 
region  might  become 
fefoionable. 

Stewart  Bonney,  pub- 
lisher and  journalist,  who 

has  written  the  Golden 
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Coast  Guide,  says  the 
area's  "quiet”  label  is  now 
becoming  a popnlar  selling 
point.  "People  know  they 
can  come  tame  and  getaway 
from  the  crowds.” 

Or  they  did.  Last  week- 
end he  crossed  the  half-mile 
causeway  to  Holy 
and  saw  the  maiw  approach 
road  crowded  with  picnick- 
ers. "1  just  ttlftllgll* 
things  are  going  they  wngh* 
have  to  restrict  the  traffic 
over  there  soon.” 

At  Beacon  HUl  Cottages, 
Rick  Vanes  and  his  wife. 
Alison,  remember  taktog 
their  two  children  to'  a 
National  Trust  beach  on  the 
south  coast  last  year.  "It 
was  very  pleasant,  but  jam- 
padted,  and  we  spent  an 
awfiil  long  time  in  a traSlc 
Jam  getting  there;  never 
again.” 


dence,  and  did  not  mean  to 
suggest,  that  the  KGB  exer- 
cised control’*  over  his  report- 
ing from  Moscow. 

In  a statement  Mr  Doder 
said:  "I  am  deeply  gratffi^ 
foat  I have  achieved  complete 
vindication.  It  is  a victory  of 
an  ordinary  individual 
dgainst  a giant  corporation." 

hfr  Doder,  who  is  mEuried 
to  BBC  Journalist  Louise 
Branson,  baa  also  reported 
fbr  The  European,  foe  BBC 
and  CNN. 


Privatised 
rail  firms 
try  to  head 
off  strikes 


KeKhfJaiper 
Transpoit  Editor 


THE  newly  privatised  train 
I companies  yestmday  were 
prmiaring  tor  taifcit  with  the 
rail  unions  to  head  off  two  24- 
.hour  strikes  before  and  aftm* 
ittae  August  bank  holiday 
which  would  serioudy  dte- 
iTupt  foe  rail  network. 

< Cmiductmrs,  tidi^  examiners 
and  0D.irain  catoing  staff  at 
!tune  operating  canpanies  are 
ithreatraing  to  strike  on  August 
.23  and  27  in  two  separate  dis- 
putes over  productivity,  pay 
and  refreshment  breaks. 

; Tbe  strikes  have  been  set  to 
coincide  with  industrial 
action  by  London  Under- 
ground drivers  on  those  days. 
The  drivers'  series  of  one-day 
stoppages  is  set  to  continue 
.into  S^tember.  Their  nwet 
strike  is  on  Wednesday,  with 
jothers  ou  August  13  and 
September  5 and  9. 

■ ' Tbe  Rail,  Maritime,  and 
TraMport  union  yesterday 
(Wrote  to  the  companies. 
They  are  North  West 
'Regional  Railways.  South 
.™es  and  West,  Thames 
Trains,  North  London  Rail- 
ways, Great  Western  Trains, 
^iterClty  Etest  Coafo  Cross- 
Country  Ttains.  Merseyside 
‘Electrics  and  Regional  Rail- 
|ways  North  East. 
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Clinics  start 
destruction 
of  embryos 


<%ris  Whin 

Medical  Correspondent 


Fertility  experts 

spoke  of  tiieir  sadness 
and  frustration  yestn^ 
day  as  they  went 
about  the  task  of  destroying 
thousands  of  embryos  which 
have  reached  the  end  of  their 
1^1  stora^  life. 

The  anti-abortion  group 
Life  claimed  the  embryos 
were  being  '‘delibetately  put 
to  death’*  and  called  on  the 
Official  Solicitor,  Peter  Har- 
ris, to  intervene.  But  Mr  Har- 
ris said  he  had  no  powers  to 
do  so. 

A law  which  came  into  ef- 
fect in  1991  prevents  emhryoe 
being  stored  for  longer  than 
flve  years,  unless  couples 
have  consented  to  an  exten- 
sion of  another  five  years. 
More  than  3,300  will  have 
been  be  destroyed  by  tonight 
because  their  “parents”  feUed 
to  respond  to  letters  warning 
of  the  deadline. 

Hundreds  more  are  being 
disposed  of  because  they  are 
no  lon^r  wanted,  or  not 
being  given  to  other  couples 
or  research.  IVF  ^peciuist 
Ian  Craft,  director  of  the  Lon- 
don Gynaecology  and  Fertil- 
ity Centre,  said  be  had  hoped 
for  more  time  to  trace  the 
parents. 

Thawing  started  when  staff 
at  Che  centre  realised  there 


was  no  chance  of  a reprieve. 
“It  has  been  very  distressing 
and  frustrating  for  every- 
(me."  he  said. 

Climes  should  have  been 
given  another  12  months  to 
get  in  touch  with  couples  wl^ 
embi^  in  storage,  be  add^ 
He  said  phone  calls  from  anx- 
ious “parents’-  around  the 
world  were  received  hours  be- 
fore the  midnight  deadime 
expired. 

The  bead  of  Cambrii^'s 
Bourn  Hall  Clinic,  where  as 
many  900  embryos  were  being 
destn^,  spoke  of  his  dis- 
may at  the  legal  necessity  of 
the  process. 

Peter  Brinsden,  medical  di- 
rector, said:  “Z  do  not  feel  good 
about  allowing  one  embryo  to 
perish  without  a patient’s  per- 
mls^on,  let  aUosiB  800  or  900.” 

Clinic  stafifhad  checked  the 
morning  post  and  faxes  fbr 
last  minute  requests  before 
starting  the  process  at  Sam.  It 
was  expected  to  last  two  ^ys. 

More  than  half  the  embiyos 
came  from  people  living  in  60 
difibrenf  countries.  Trying  to 
get  in  touch  with  these  pa- 
tients had  proved  very 
difficult 

Dr  Brinsden  added  that  em- 
bryos were  destre^^  every 
day.  However,  yesterday  was 
unique  in  that  so  many  were 
being  disposed  of  in  one  go 
and  without  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  couples 
involved. 


T.ife  on  ioe  - . . Alison  Honter  of  the  Nartnre  ZVF  at  Nottingham,  with  an  embryo  sample  frozen  in  liqoid  nitrogen 


Legal  action  forces  health  authorities  to  withdraw  blanket  bans  on  sex-change  surgery 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


Health  authorities  are 
withdrawing  blanket 
bans  on  funding  sex-change 
surgety*  in  the  face  of  threats 
by  transsexuals  to  take  them 
to  court. 

In  the  latest  rase,  Glouces- 
tershire health  authority  has 
agreed  to  pay  around  £7,000 


for  a former  labourer  in  her 
mid-SOs,  who  has  lived  as  a 
woman  for  four  years,  to  have 
the  operation  in  Brighton. 
The  transsexual,  named  only 
as  W in  court  papers.  suSbred 
psychological  trauma 
throuffo  b^eving  she  was  In 
the  wrong  body,  became  an  al- 
coholic and  was  unable  to 
work. 

In  four  other  cases,  health 
authorities  have  agreed  to 


reconsider  bans  on  gender 
surgery  after  solicitors  acting 
for  the  transsexuals  threat- 
ened judicial  review  or  won 
leave  to  take  the  ease  to  court 
Ws  solicitor,  Madeleine  Rees, 
said:  “They  obviously  don’t 
want  these  cases  to  go  Co 
court  because  they’re  not 
sure  they’ll  win." 

law’s  case,  the  High  Court 
granted  leave  in  June  and  or- 
dered the  case  to  be  expedited 


after  her  counsel,  Stephanie 
Harrison,  told  the  court  Ws 
sexual  identity  dilemma  had 
almost  driven  her  to  suicide 
awri  she  was  having  tlmughts 
of  self-mutilation. 

Her  lawyers  argued  that 
blanket  bans  offended  against 
a cardinal  rtile  of  judicial 
review,  that  public  bodies 
must  not  fetter  their  discre- 
tion. Bans  were  “Irrational 
and  unreasonable”,  and 


breached  the  Sex  Dtscrimina- 
tfon  Act  and  European  law. 

As  part  of  NH5  rationing, 
many  authorities  announced 
they  would  no  lon^r  pay  for 
sex-ebange  operations,  al- 
thou^  they  continue  to  treat 
transsexuals  with  hormones 
and  counselling.  Gloucester- 
shire told  W it  was  a policy 
not  to  pay  for  such  surgery 
becatise  of  nnancial  con- 
sfraints  and  because  U did  not 


have  a sufficiently  high 
priority. 

Ms  Rees  said:  “Informed 
martirai  opinion  says  trans- 
sexualism is  a medical  condi- 
tion. The  only  treatment  is 
surgery." 

One  authority  has  agreed  to 
pay  for  surgery  for  a male-to- 
female  transsexuaL  but  is 
refusing  to  pay  for  the  more 
complex  and  expensive  fe- 
male-to-male  operation. 


Colin  Firth  as  Darcy  in 
Pride  and  Freiudice 


nv  steals  BBC 
clothes  in 
search  fbr 
classic  success 


Andrew  CuK 
Media  CoireiirponJaiit 


I TV  has  stolen  the  BBC’s 
clothes  in  the  race  to  pro- 
duce the  next  classic  televl- 
sioD  costume  drama  bit. 

Plans  by  the  corporation 
to  adapt  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
^nre  have  been  pot  on 
bold,  beemuse  its  cominer- 
clal  rival  had  already  de- 
cided to  produce  a 120  min^ 
nte  film  version  of  the 
noveL 

1TV  has  been  so  im- 
pressed by  the  snccess  of 
the  BBC's  period  dramas  — 
particularly  the  andimices 
of  10  million  for  Jane  Aus- 
ten’s Pride  and  Prejot^e — 
that  It  has  embarked  on  a 
series  of  classical  adapta- 
tions. The  BBC  bad  lined  up 
the  Pride  and  Prejudice 
production  team  of  Andrew 
Davies  and  Sue  Birtwistle 
to  prodoce  Jane  Eyre,  be- 
fore discovering  ITV  bad 
got  In  first 

London  Weekend  Televi- 
sion Is  expended  to  begin 
filming  its  verston  of  Jane 
Byre  in  September,  with 
the  screenplay  by  Kay 
Mellor,  the  writer  of  ITV's 
gritty  prostitute  drama 
Band  of  Gold.  ITV  has  al- 
ready snatched  the  Davies/ 
Birtwistle  team  to  prodnee 
Jane  Austen’s  nirtwia  for  its 
autumn  schedule  and  is  to 
screen  a bodice-ripping  ad- 
aptation of  Moll  Flanders 
before  Christmas. 

A BTO  spokesman  said: 
” Jane  Eyre  is  on  our  devel- 
opment list,  but  we  have  de- 
cided not  to  do  it  etrai^t 
away.  It  would  not  serve 
the  interests  of  the  andi- 
ence  to  have  two  versions 
at  the  same  time.” 

Bnt  the  BBC  still  intends 
to  develop  a 'six-part  adap- 
tation in  two  or  three 
years'  time. 

The  BBC  denied  the  delay 
was  a setback  for  its  drama 
departmeit  ”We  have  a 
£10  million  adaptation  of 
Rhodes  and  Anne  Bronte’s 
The  Tenant  of  Wlldfell  Ball 
lined  up  for  autumn.”  said 
A spokesman. 
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BRITAIN  5 


News  in  brief 


Boy  hurt  by  blast  on 
‘unfenced  MoD  land’ 

trauwg  range  in  Comwall 

inadequate"  warning  signs  and  claimed 
wUrf  H-^p  been  hurt  had  the  area  been 

®^We  condition  in  hospital  after  suffering  10 
^ exploding  thunder  flash. 

"nquiTj-  into  the  incident  which  hap- 
pa^OTW^e^y  after  Simon  picked  upthe  device,  u^  in 
trammg  to  sunulate  a grenade,  on  Ministry  of  Dtfence  laxul 

Penhale.  Perianporth.  He  took  it  back 
Perran  Sands  hoi  iday  centre,  where  he  was  on 
12-year-old  sister  Joanne  and  eight- 
yMMld  briber  Adam,  and  it  exploded, 
w luctuadson  said  his  son  had  gone  exploring  sand  dunes 
io  unfenced  MoD  property 

^ted  Alth  dMger  signs  in  ’ peeUng"  paint.  He  said  the  signs 
ywrfew^’  live  objects  which  would  "blow  up  and  take 


lorry  kills  AA  patrolman 

^ ^ mwhan  tc  a lorrj-  dri\-er  died  on  a motorw.ij*  hard 

sn^der  iate  on  w edoesday  night  in  an  acddrtit  the  organisation 
dMCrt^as  every  patrolman’s  nightmare. 

Tto  lorry  ploughed  intoacar  John  Jones  wns  repairing  on  the 
northtouiri  carriageway  of  the  M40  near  Gaydon,  Warwickshire. 
Warwickshire  police  sai^.  *1111?  car  dri\'er  was  seriously  ill  in 
hospital  yesterday. 

AA  spokesman  Simon  Wooding  said  Mr  Jones  had  answered  a 
rout^  call-out  to  a breakdown  about  1 1 .IS-llJIJpim.  “I’m  sure 
that  if  you  asked  all  patrols  out  there  what  their  greatest  concern 
w^  It  would  bean  unfortunate  incident  just  as  this  one  was.” 

Mr  Jones,  who  was  married  with  two  children,  cqierated  In  the 
f^amington  Spa  area  of  Warwickshire  and  had  been  with  the  AA 
Since  1991. 


Suffering  for  science 

TWO  researchers  have  suffered  severe  pain  to  jatiduce  the  defini- 
tive ad\ice  on  how  to  deal  with  a bre  stmg — get  it  out  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Ttedition  has  It  that  a bee  sting  should  be  scraped  off,  never 
pinched  out,  but  Kirk  V’isscher  ,tnd  Richard  VVtter  say  this  is 
likely  to  slow  down  removal  of  the  barb. 

The  entomologists,  fix>m  the  University  of  California,  exposed 
tben^lys  to  20  bee  stings  each  on  the  forearm.  Reporting  their 
findings  in  the  loncet,  they  say  stings  haro  a piston  and  valve 
attariied  to  a venom  sac,  and  the  longer  they  are  left  in  the  skin, 
foe  more  venom  is  pumped  in. 

Hou‘e\'er,  with  .African  wh  id)  can  be  deadly  and  attzick  on 

large  numbers,  the  researchers  s.'iy  it  is  more  important  to  escape 
than  worry  about  removing  their  stings. 


Appeal  hope  for  murderers 

two  men  serving  life  sentences  for  six  murders  in  foe  Glas^v 
‘-ice-cream  wars”  yesterday  had  their  cases  referred  to  the  High 
Court  as  the  first  step  to  a possible  appeal.  Michael  Forsyth,  the 
Scottish  Secretary,  has  granted  applications  from  Thomas  Camp- 
bell and  Jos^  Steele  to  allow  jud^  to  review  foe  cases  to  decide 
wfaefoer  there  should  be  an  app^  against  convic  boo. 

rtampiaii  and  Steele  received  life  sentences  in  1991  for  the 
murders  cf  six  members  of  the  Doyle  fomily  by  setting  fire  to  their 
home  in  Ruchazie.  Glasgow.  An  l8-monfo  old  baby  was  among  the 
dffad-  The  deaths  were  thought  to  be  part  of  a vicious  feud  betw-een 
gangs  of  Glasgow  criminals  fitting  fm*  contrtil  of  ice  cream  van 
routes  wfaiifo  it  was  said  were  being  used  for  selling  drugs. 

ramp)»11  and  Steele  lost  their  appe^  against  conviction  in 
1985  but  ha  vectmtinued  to  protest  their  innocence.  Campbell’s 
previous  application  to  appeal  was  dismisBed  by  the  thm  secre- 
tary oC state  in  1990. 


BBC  and  CNN  raise  stakes 

A NEW  phase  of  the  global  news  battle  between  CNN  and  tile  BBC 
b^an  yesterday.  BBC  World,  foe  34-bour  news  and  informatioD 
rhwnnfri  retnTaimghinratinAmericalnflieautumn.niakingit 
available  in  an  additional  45  countries.  TYd  Turner’s  Atlanta- 
ba^  news  network.  CNN  International  (CNNl),  um'eiled  pro- 
grammes to  revolutionise  its  rolling  news  format  with  a British 

presenter. 

BBC  Work!  which  is  focing  an  uphill  strug^  to  challenge 

CNN’s  internatica^  supremacy,  will  be  available  in  Venezuela. 

and  Mexico  from  next  month,  and  across  most  cf  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  by  spring  1997,  bringtog  the  number 
cfcountries  it  serves  to  1%  — AnirewCuff 


Getty  helps  painting  appeal 

THE  tycoon  John  Paul  Getty  D has  donated  £50.000  to  an  ajgieal 

set  up  to  stop  a painting  going  to  foe  Getty  Museum  in  California, 
v^ch  is  named  afler  his  fotliOT. 

The  money  will  help  boost  a £S.M  minion  appeal  set  up  by  tiie 
Naticxial  Galleries  cfSrotiaxHl  to  buy  Erminia  Finding  the 
Wounded 'Itoicred.  a masterpiece  by  the  Italian  artist  D Guercina 
It  is  the  second  time  that  Mr  Getty  has  intervened  to  prevent  a 
work  of  art  going  to  the  Getty  Museum.  In  19M  he  contributed  £1 
million  to  ke^  Canova’s  statue  The  Three  Graces  in  Britain. 

But  Mr  Getty  almost  wifodr^  that  donation  after  Timothy 
difibid,  director  of  the  l^tional  GaUeriesofScothuid.  suggested 

that  his  generosity  was  motivated  by  a gpH^®  against  his  fotiw 
a suggestion  for  which  Mr  Clifford  subsequently  apologised 

publicly. 

Mr  Getty’s  latest  donation  was  announced  toc^'  as  the  painting 

which  is  currently  owned  by  the  Howard  femily  of  (^tle 

Howard  in  Yorkshire — went  on  show  at  the  Natitaial  Galleiy  m 
Bdtoburgfa. 


UK  ‘fire  brigade’  force  ready 

BRITAIN'S  rapid  deployment  force,  the  military  “fire  brigade" 
which  will  befirst  into  action  in  any  future  crises  like  Bosnia  or 
the  Gulf  war,  was  yesterday  declared  fully  operational.  With  a 
headquarters  in  a bunker  at  Nortiiwood,  near  London,  the  force  is 

built  round  the  marine  commando  brigade  and  the  arrasrs  aii> 

borne  briitade,  with  Its  paratroopers.  Other  units  witb^vier 
equipment  such  as  tanks  can  be  attached  as  required.  Tnenw 
fort®  will  take  rwponslbility  for  providinga  “^learhe^"  limn- 
try  battalion  at  34  hours’  notice — for  example  to  reinforce  the 

troops  m Northern  Ireland — Olid  a battalion  group  for  Nato’s 
multinational  mobile  reaction  force.  — DoyidFairhaU 
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Unpaid  builders  sue  Kremlin 


As  Russia's  debt 
crisis  deepens, 
construction 
workers  are  bringing 
the  protests  home. 
James  Meek 
in  Moscow  reports 


Disgruntled 

builders  are  push- 
ing the  Russian  In- 
ternal debt  crisis  to 
the  very  centre  of 
political  power  by  suing  the 
Kremlin  fbr  £25  million  for  a 
lavish  pn^iramme  of  presi- 
dential reconstruction  work 
inside  the  fortress. 

Witii  Boris  Yeltsin's  inau- 
guration ceremony  only  a 
week  away,  the  de^u^  mayor 
of  Moscow,  Vladimir  Resin, 
said  that  Mospromstroi  — a 
commercialised  construction 
branch  of  the  city  authority 
— was  takins  the  presidential 
administration  to  court  be- 
cause it  owed  202  billion  rou- 
bles for  the  work. 

V^ile  the  government’s 
empty  treasury  leaves  wa^ 
and  bills  unpaid,  despite  Mr 
Yeltsin's  pre-election  prom- 
ises. relatively  prosperous 
Moscow  had  seemed  far  fixra 
the  strikes  and  energy  bladt 
outs  elsewhere. 

But  Mr  Resin  told  Sevodnya 
newspaper  that  Moscow 
builders  were  owed  a total  <k 
1,000  billion  roubles  ^120  mil- 
lion) by  different  federal 
agencies. 

Among  the  unpaid  bills  was 
one  fbr  the  reconstruction  of 
the  hospital  in  Qie  soutiiem 
Russian  town  of  Budyon- 
novsk  which  was  wrecked  in 
Hghting  between  Chechen 
ho^ge- takers  and  Russlw 
special  forces  last  year. 

The  new  hospital  enabled 
Mr  Yeltsin,  seen  as  respon- 
sible for  the  Chechen  conflict 
to  look  local  residents  in  &e 
eye  when  he  visited  the  town 
on  an  election  campaign  trip. 

A spokesman  fbr  Mr  Restn, 
Genna^  Makmrov,  told  the 
Guardian:  “It’s  a &ct  they 
aren't  paying  up.  The  prob- 
lem’s chronic.  They  didn’t 
pay  for  Poklonnaya  Cora  [a 
war  memorial  con^iles]  for  a 
long  time,  then  in  thie  end 
they  paid  but  there  was  an- 
other one  th^  hadn't  paid 
for.  Th^  move  the  debt  from 
one  project  to  another/' 

Pmts  <£  the  Eremlm  are 
open  to  the  public.  But  recent 
reconstruction  woik  has  fo- 
cused on  the  closed  areas 
reserved  for  state  fonctioDS 
and  the  presidential  opporof. 

Plans  were  announced  last 
year  for  restoring  furniture 
and  fittings  dating  from  the 
tsars  and  making  the  presi- 
dent's quarters  more  spacious 
and  comfortable  than  foose 
French  or  United  States 
presidents. 

bi  the  far  east,  hunger 
strikes  and  other  protests 
continued  this  week  against 
the  non-payment  of  thou- 
sands of  miners  and  ene^* 
workers  and  foel  bills,  which 
recently  led  to  power  cuts 
throu^ut  the  region. 

As  miners  claimed  that 
they  bad  still  not  received 
money  promised  by  the  gov- 


ernment, Interfax  news 
sgBMy  reported  that  nine 
children  from  the  mining  vU- 
luge  of  Tavrichanok  bad  been 
*«en  to  hospital  with  food 
poteoning  after  they  caught 
and  ate  a stray  dog.  Their 
parents  were  gate  to  have 
been  uni>ald  since  Febniar>’. 

_ Miners  fn  the  Arctic  coal 
city  at  Vorknta  say  they  are 
on  the  point  of  striking  over 
pay  and  conditions,  and  a 
trade  union  ofBcial  said  die 
nuners*  unrest  in  the  Csu*  east 
had  spread  to  the  south, 
where  17  of  the  24  pits  in  the 
Rostov  r^jon  were  on  strike 
and  the  remainder  were  mak- 
ing no  deliveries. 

"I  can  ten  you  a figure 
which  might  malm  you  real- 
ise how  bad  the  situation  is," 
Ruben  Badalov,  deputy  head 
of  the  Independent  Trade 
Union  at  Goal  Industry  Work- 
ers, said  yester^.  "The  total 
amount  owed  in  back  wages 
is  2 trillioD  roubles  (£251  mil, 
lion).  There  is  a verj*  high 
probability  of  an  all-Russian 
strike." 

Ih  Samara  on  the  Volga. 
meanwhile.  6,000  workers 
from  the  Tupolev  Ym”**"^** 
jet  plant  threatened  to  block 
railway  lines  unless  they 
received  back-pay  from 
January. 

The  dally  labour  newspaper 
Trud  gave  a poignant  exam- 
ple of  &e  non-payments  cri- 
sis. It  reported  that  a female 
medical  worker  had  passed 


Nine  children  from 
a mining  village  got 
food  poisoning 
after  they  caught 
and  ate  a stray  dog 


out  on  a far-eastern  railway 
track  two  days  ago.  When  she 
came  to,  she  said  she  had  not 
been  paid  in  four  months  and 
her  husband,  a miner  at 
Amurskaya  pit,  had  not  been 
paid  In  five  months.  Her  two 
sons  were  starvit^. 

"The  train,  drivers  collected 
mmey  fbr  her,  as  much  as 
they  could,  and  ^ve  it  to  the 
woman."  IVuid  said. 

The  economics  minister, 
Yevgeny  Yasin,  said  on 
Wednesday  that  government 
tax  collection  had  to  be  im- 
proved within  four  months  to 
enable  budgeted  payouts  to  be 
made  If  industrial  unrest 
were  not  to  spread. 

Mr  Yasin  said  post-election 
Russia  resembl^  a “land- 
scape after  battle;  many  vic- 
tims are  left  lying  on  the 
field". 

He  added:  "The  state  cannot 
exist  if  it  does  not  gather 
taxes.  The  state  cannot  carry 
out  any  policy  if  it  does  not 
have  money.  With  market 
reform,  with  the  freeing  of  in- 
dustry, industry  has  made  it 
clear  it  is  not  interested  in  the 
responsibilities  which  go 
with  that  free^m." 

Even  if  every  Russian 
enterprise  conscientiously 
paid  Its  taxes,  the  country 
would  still  fece  an  enormous 
internal  debt  problem,  since 
many  unpaid  bills  are  be- 
tween supposedly  commercial 
enterprises,  and  are  not  owed 
by  the  state. 


’Shuttle  traders',  who  account  for  IS  per  cent  of  Russian  Imports,  operate  beneath  a statue  of  Lentai  near  Moscow's 
Luzhniki  stadium.  Yestenfriy,  customs  duties  were  raised  to  recoup  lost  tax  revenues  photograrh:  sBicaiEitHM 


Dawn  raiders  seize  Chechens 


Reuter  in  DoDnkoye,  Russia 


Chechen  villagers 
gave  horrific  accounts 
^ a dawn  helicopter 
raid  yesterday  by  masked 
men  who  shot  dead  two,  kid- 
nap^ 18  and  left  two  more 
to  die  from  shock.  They  join 
the  Chechen  government  in 
blaming  Russian  troops. 
Aslanbek  Hassayev,  a fire- 


man, was  asleep  when 
masked  men  broke  the  door 
down,  his  mother  said. 

"His  wife  grabbed  him,  but 
they  said  they  would  shoot 
the  children  tf  [the  family] 
didn't  let  him  go,"  she  said, 
tracing  bullet  holes  in  the 
wall  of  her  fiat 

Zupa  Nagayev,  whose  wall 
was  also  peppered  with  bullet 
holes,  said:  "I  cried  at  them 
not  to  shoot  but  they  did  any- 


way. I hid  my  boy  behind  the 
carpet" 

Nei^bours  Mrs  Na- 
gayev’s  husband  was  among 
18  men  taken  away  by  the 
raiders.  They  said  two  others 
were  shot  dead. 

An  cCQcial  from  the  pro- 
Moscow  Chechen  govern- 
ment, quoted  by  Interfax 
news  agency,  accused  Rus- 
sian Omon  special  forces  of 
opening  fire  without  reason 


in  the  raid  on  Dolinskoye.  12 
miles  west  of  Gnnny. 

Residents  said  two  helicop- 
ters, 12  police  jeeps  and  12 
armoured  pmsonnel  carriers 
were  involved. 

“They  only  came  into  the 
first  and  second  floors.  They 
took  away  aU  the  men  they 
could  find  Ihe  only  man  they 
left  behind  was  a 65-year^ 
with  one  leg,  on  crutches,’' 
Movla  Idrisov  said. 


Greeks  get  angry  as  tourists  chip  away  stone  forest 


Helena  Smith  on  Leafaos 


The  fossilised  forest  of 
Lesbos  has  survived 
relatively  unscathed 
for  the  last  200  million 
years,  but  its  foture  now 
looks  increasingly  frngile 
as  it  suffers  the  rav^es  of 
the  marauding  modern 
tourist. 

In  recent  srears  the  great 
stone  trunks  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  this  Aegean 
Island  have  been  disappear- 
ing at  a rate  that  has  sent 
geoli^ists  into  paxm^sms 
of  fury. 

“It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 


portant natural  sites  in 
Enrcqie  and  represents  a 
geological  age  that  exists 
nowhere  in  the  world," 
says  Professor  Evangelos 
Venlzelos,  who  teaches  pal- 
aeontology at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Athens.  “But  it  is  liter- 
ally being  destroy^  before 
our  eyes.  People  just  keep 
ataaHng  it.  My  own  Office  is 
full  of  stolen  pieces  stu- 
dents have  sent  me." 

In  1985  the  Greek  govem- 
jnent  passed  emergency  leg- 
islation declaring  the  area 
a protected  natural  site  and 
tirtiriing  out  the  possibility 
of  a six  month  jail  term  for 
anyone  vralking  away  with 


parts  of  the  pre-historic 
stony  forest. 

But  the  law  appears  to 
have  done  little  to  keep  the 
fossil  thieves  aw^.  With 
tteir  ornate  maridngs  and 
extraordinary  array  of 
colours,  the  petrified  trees 
and  fossil  plants  have 
proved  hard  for  visitors  to 
resist. 

.Although  the  forest, 
which  was  buried  under 
volcanic  ash  before  rtonwa* 
ter  unearthed  it,  has  been 
guarded  around  the  clock 
and  protected  by  iron 
fmices  since  1994,  scientists 
say  it  is  still  vanishing  at  a 
frightening  pace. 


'"Hiere  have  been  cases 
where  people'  have  been 
can^t  driving  away  with 
truckloads  of  the  trees," 
says  Nikos  Zouras,  a local 
geologist  who  has  spent 
many  years  studying  the 
wood.  “They  either  want 
them  as  souvenirs  or  they 
sell  them  to  museums  or 
Jewellers-  If  we  hadn’t 
taken  protective  measures, 
it's  clear  the  park  would 
not  have  snrvivW  at  aU." 

Last  week  Dr  Zouras 
began  a lecture  tour  of  vll- 
lagW  and  hilltop  towns  on 
the  island  in  an  effort  to 
raise  local  awareness  of  the 
forest's  value  as  an  insight 


Into  the  conditions  which 
prevailed  when  the  trees 
•were  growing.  For  years, 
resident  ecologists  claim, 
locals  have  regarded  the 
trees,  which  are  up  to  68ft 
tall,  as  little  more  than  “old 
stones",  often  using  bits  of 
them  as  doorstops  in  their 
homes. 

Snch  is  the  carrent  con- 
oem.  scientists  are  lobby- 
ing hard  for  the  area  to  be- 
come a recognised  United 
Nations  site.  “That  way  we 
will  not  only  have  more 
money  for  research,  bat  the. 
state  will  have  to  properly 
enforce  the  law  that  it 
passed,"  says  Dr  Zouras. 


Atlanta  media 
take  tew  into 
their  own  harids 


■m.- 


Ian  Kate  fn  New  York 


YESTERDAY’S  news- 
paper pictures  of  Ridi- 
ard  JewdL  fbe  security 
guanl  suspected  c£  the  Olym- 
pic bombing,  showed  him 
petfing  from  behind  what  ap- 
peared to  be  prison  bars. 

In  feet  foe  bars  were  the 
balusters  of  a staircase  out- 
side hia  mofoer’s  Atlanta  flat. 
But  foe  image  was  fitting 
enou^  for  the  portly  33-year- 
old  has  already  beoi  all  but 
cwvicted  ^ foe  media  of 
planting  ^le  bomb  that  killed 
one  women  and  injured  more 
than  100  people  last  Saturday. 

A ptetogng^  ct  Mr  Jewdl 
pnaing  fo  military  fetigues 
with  an  M-16  rifle  was  also 
reproduced  in  several  news- 
papers. (himinologlsts  held 
fbrfo  on  television  about  a 
“hero  sydrome”,  in  whkfo  law 
enforcement  officers  commit 
crimes  to  draw  attention  to 
theznselves. 

As  agents  removed  evidence 
team  his  Ixxne  on  Wednesday, 
there  were  television  reports 
that  masonry  “consfo 

tent"  with  foose  in  foe  Olym- 
pic bomb  bad  been  found. 

One  reporter,  asked  by  his 
andtor  about  foe  significance 
of  a roll  of  maairing  tape 
removed  from  the  scene, 
blithely  replied  that  it  mifilit 
have  been  used  to  bind 
tx^efoer  the  pi^  used  in  foe 
ex^osive  debtee. 

Yesterday  the  FBI’s  direc- 
tor, Louis  Freeh,  danqiened 
the  frenzied  speculation 
about  Mr  Jewell  when  he  told 
a Senate  committee  foat  his 
agmits  wore  locating  at  “a 
number  of  suspects". 

But  he  sounded  as  foough 
he  was  trying  to  shut  foe 
stable  door  long  after  the 
horse  had  bolted.  Whoever  is 
proved  to  have  planted  the  At- 
lanta bomb,  Mr  Jewell  will  be 
remembered  as  the  hero  who 
became  foe  prime  suspect 
By  yesteraay.  as  foe  small 
army  of  reporters  outside  his 
flat  hagan  tO  thin  out,  Mr 
Jewel's  ovmiii^t  propulsion 
Into  notCMiky  was  begtontng 
to  raise  uncomfortable  ques- 
tions about  media  coverage  of 
criminal  investigations  in  the 
Unfted  States. 

Ihe  IBTs  su^icions  about 
him  were  considered  particu- 
larly newsworthy  because  he 
had  earlier  been  praised  for 
spotting  foe  Centennial  Park 


bomb  anill^teing  to  evacuate 
the  arecb  Blraul  glvmi  several 
interviews,  recounting  his 
heroics. 

Were  television:' stations 
and  newspapers  right  to 
name  him  as  a sutoeet  long 
before  the  FBI  searfoed’hls 
home?  Why  did  unnamed  “in. 
vestigation  sources"  h^  to 
turn  the  spotlight  of  the 
world’s  media  on  him? 

“Whoever  the  bum  was  that 
that  Richard  Jewell 
was  the  focus  of  the  investiga- 
tion deserves  to  be  prose- 
cuted," said  his  lawyer,  Wat- 
son BryanL  “I  don't  know 
how  anyone  can . withstand 
foe  scrutiny  foat  he  has  had." 

Mr  Bryant’s  outrage 
reflected  a naivety  about  foe 

indecently  dose  relationship 
in  the  US  between  law  enforce- 
lals  and  the  media. 


mentoffick 


Alfoou^  foe  police  usually 
wait  until  th^  are  about  to 
make  an  arrest  before  invit- 
ing foe  cameras  in,  Ameri- 


M don’t  know  how 
anyone  can 
withstand  the 
scrutiny  he’s  had’ 


cane  are  used  to  seeing  men 
.and  women  led  handcuffed 
from  their  homes  in  the  glare 
of  television  lights  before 
they  have  been  charged. 

In  April  FBI  agents  had  to 
bring  forward  foeir  raid  on 
foe  Montana  cabtai  of  the  man 
fo^  suqiected  of  being  foe 
Unabomher  because  a tdevi- 
skm  networic  was  about  to 
name  Theodore  Kaczynskl  as 

the  prime  suspect 
Thou^  tb^  are  apt  to  put 
freedom  of  speedi  before  the 
lights  of  subjects,  news  execu- 
tives sounded  uncomfortable 
yetisrday  as  they  justified  the 
coverage  of  Mr  JewdL 
“The  infonnatimi  was  out 
foere,"  said  Rochelle  Bozman. 
the  assistant  metropUtan  edi- 
tor of  fiie  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution,  which  produced 
a spet^  afternoon  edition  on 
Tuesday  aanting  Mr  Jewell  as 
foe  prime  suspe^ 

“V  Ihe  Atlanta  police  de- 
partment knows  about  it, 
local  TV  stations  know  about 
it  and  we’re  going  to  be  sit- 
ting here  with  ^ <m  our 
feces." 


Elys6e  rivals 
break  bread 
but  not  ice 


Patd.Tayfer  in  Parts 


CAMERAS  were  not  al- 
lowed to  record  the  recoor 
efliation  lunch  at  the  Elysde 
to  which  Jacques  Chirac  in- 
vited bis  defeated  fellow 
GauUist  presidential  rival, 
Edouard  Balladur  yesterday. 

While  the  two  may  have 
bitOcen  bread,  they  are  un- 
likely to  have  broken  the  ice. 

"TheyYe  not  going  to  kiss 
on  the  moufo."  one  presiden- 
tial aide  joked,  when  asked 
why  photographers  were  ex- 
cluded frtmi  their  first  private 
meeting  since  foe  election. 

Bresidteit  Chirac's  support- 
ers accused  Mr  Balladur,  foe 
former  finance  minister 
afhrisflr  he  mariiji  pri»’m>  mfwi*. 

ter  in  1993,  of  betraying  a "80- 
year  friend"  by  running 
against  him.  But  Mr  Chirac  is 
azmooB  to  reonite  his  frac- 
tions centre-ri^  coafitiou  in 
good  time  for  the  1998  general 
eleetion. 

After  a year  in  foe  wilder^ 
ness  since  Mr  Chirac's  vic- 
tarj  in  May  1995,  Mr  Rniiartnr 
has  called  for  bolder  cuts  in 
taxes,  public  spending  ai^  in- 
terest rates. 

The  president’s  office  said 
the  atmosphere  at  tiie  go-min- 
ute iiwiok  was  “very  cordial" 
and  the  two  conservative  poli- 
ticians dlficussed  a range  of 
domestic  gTirf  foreign  iraues. 

Afterwards  Mr  Chirac  ac- 
companied Mr  Balladur  to  his 
car  and  they  handa  hut 
made  no  statement  — Reuter. 


News  in  brief 


Bomb  suspect 
released 


Huda  Fudeh.  an  Israeli-Arab 
woman  frtun  Acre  held  for 
nine  days  on  suspiclm  of  in- 
volvement in  two  bombings  of 
Jefwish  targets  in  London  in 
1994,  was  released  yteterday, 
Israel's  army  radio  said. 

The  police  said  they  had 
found  no  evidence  against 
her.  An  angry  Ms  Fudeh 
said  the  inv^tlgation  could 
have  been  completed  in  a 
day.— Reuter. 

Germ  success 

Japanese  scientists  esamin- 
ing  a germ  which  has  killed 
seven  and  made  more  than 
9,000  people  ill  have  identified 
three  strains  of  foe  0-157 
bacteria  but  have  still  to  pin- 
point the  source,  health  min- 
istry officials  said  yester- 
day. — Reuter. 


Beyond  the  grave 

The  Turkish  Cypriot  leader, 
Rauf  Denktesh,  said  yester- 
day that  foe  (freek  Cypriot 
government  had  agrekl  to 
hand  over  the  remains  of  his 
mother,  whose  grave  in  foe 
soufo  of  the  island  is  out  of 
bounds  to  him. — Reuter. 

Sticking  point 

An  irnpotence  clime’s  advert 
featuring  a picture  of  New 
Zealand’s  1928  Olympic  athr 
lete  Stan  Lay  holding  a 
“limp"  Javelin  has  outr^ed 
him  and  his  family,  ^le  coun- 
try’s oldest  living  mala  Olym- 
pian said  the  doctored  advert 
was  used  witiiout  his  permis- 
sion.—AP. 


BUY  NOW 
AND 

PAY  LATER. 


WHEN  YOU  SPEND 
OVER  £199  ON  BIKES  AND 
CYCLE  ACCESSORIES. 


TTien  choose  to  either  - 
Pay  the  balance  in  full  before 
the  settlement  date  and  . 

pay  no  interest. 

OR 


Take  advantage  of  the  credit 
offer  to  spread  payments. 


CHOOSE  FROM  A RANGE  OF 
TOP  BRANDS  INCLUDING 

DIAMOND  BACK 
RALEIGH  • SARACEN 
CARRERA 


Pay  20%  deposit  and  there's  nothing 
to  pay  for  six  months. 


HALFQRDS 


WE’RE 


27.5%  APRCVariabie). 


ABOUT  BIKES 


Total  cash  price 
20%  deposit 
Balance 

Total  amount  payable 

£239.99 

£47.99 

£192.00 

£266.51 

12  monthly  payments 

£18.21 

Apollo  Tecton 

Halfords  8 Rmetion  Computer 
Total  cash  price 
20%  deposit 
Balance 

Total  amount  payable 

£189.99 

£16.99 

£206.98 

£41.39 

£165.59 

£229.79 

12  monthly  payments 

£15.70 

Raleigh  Max  Ogre  IS 
. Bdl  Ima^  (^tole  Helmet 
Tbtal  cash  price  ' • 

20% 

Balance 

IbtM  amount  payable 

£164.99 

£39.99 

£204.98 

£40.99 

£163.99 

£227.59 

12  mootMy  payments 

£15.55 
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Leadership  quarrels  shake  ANC 


David  Berftsford 
bt  Johantiesbivg 


SOUTH  Africa's  Afri* 
can  Nationij.  Con- 
gress is  being 
shaken  by  the  most 
serious  leadership 
squabbles  since  it  came  to 
po^  in  the  1994  majority 
rule  elections. 

An  extraordinary  attack 
was  made  on  its  national  lead- 
ership yesterday  by  a man 
recently  sacked  from  the 
government  tbr  <mpiio«fing 
an  ANC  cabinet  Tnirii»ftoy  In 
a seven-year-old  bribery 
scandal. 

General  Bantu  Holomisa, 
the  former  deputy  Tniniatar  eg 
the  environment  and  tourism, 
suggested  that  the  ANC  was 
in  the  pocket  of  the  controver- 
sial casino  boss  Sol  Ketzner, 
who  Is  at  the  centre  of  the 
long-running  bribe  aw»Tirtni 


The  row  coincides  with 
moves  to  diaiwiea  an  impor- 
tant regional  premier.  Patridt 
Lekota.  In  a provincial  ANC 
power  struggle  which  could 
have  national  repermggirme 

Gen  Holomisa  launched  his 
attack  on  the  ANC.leadership 

in  response  m the  gnnnnnnfl. 
meat  that  he  is  to  face 

■'ebarges"  at  a forthcoming 
disciplinary  beariz^  He  is 
being  accused  of  "bringing 
the  ANC  into  disrepute**  by 
alleging  to  ttie  Ituth  and 
Reconciliation  Commission 
— investigating  political 
crimes  of  the  aparOield  era  — 
that  the  present  minister  of 
public  entennises.  Stella  Sig- 
cau,  shared  in  a R2  million 
bribe  Mr  Kerzner  paid  to  a 
bantustan  leader  in  Qie  1960s 
for  gambli]^  rt^ts  in  the 
Transket. 

Gea  Holomisa  told  a Johan- 
nesburg press  conference  that 

Mr  Kerzner  had  tiAipaii  to  fi- 


25nzi  MamWa  and  Thabo  MbAi  hafli  enjnyBd  farnm-a  fi-nwi  CftBinn  hpes  Snl  ITgf-jTii»r  {right) 

nance  the  ANC’s  1994  electiem  party  of  the  deputy  president,  pression  that  he  was  being 
campaten,  and  mat  it  was  IhaboMbeki.  He  said  the  feet  protected  by  the  ANC  in 
well-knovm  he  had  funded  that  Mr  Eeixner  had  stiil  not  return  fi^&vours. 

^ial  events  fbr  ANC  leaders,  been  prosecuted  for  his  He  ma^  no  reference  to  a 

mclndtnc  the  50th  birthday  mitted  bribery  created  the  im-  fer  more  striking  example  of 


Kerzner  largesse  to  the  ANC 
— his  funding  of  the  high- 
society  wedding  and  honey- 
moon of  Pxesidmt  Mandela's 
daughter  Zinzl. 

He  blamed  Mr  Mbeki  fbr 
trying  to  have  him  expelled 
fr^  the  ANC. 

It  is  understood  that  Presi- 
dent Mandela  made  stmiuous 
efforts  recently  to  protect  Gen 
HftjnmtBa  feom  possible  ex- 
puisimi,  wi(h  a series  of  fran- 
tic tel^one  calls  — one  to 
the  general's  home  at  Sam  — 
pleading  with  him  to  apolo- 
gise to  Ms  Slgcau  for  the  brib- 
ery allegation.  Gen  Holomisa 
refus^ 

There  are  fears  in  some 
ANC  quarters  that  Mr  Mbeki 
may  aJso  have  a band  in  the 
to  unseat  bfr  Lekota — 
and  that  it  might  be  part  of  a 
wider  strategy  by  the  deputy 
pnsident  to  get  his  support- 
ers into  key  positions  in  an- 
ticipation his  succession  to 


^ presidency  when  Mr  Man- 
dela retires. 

Mr  Lekota  has  been  eni. 
broiled  in  a lone-runnwp  dk. 

imte  With  other 

in  the  Free  State  province 
who  have  already  managed  id 
fora  om  of  the  prorin- 
cial  chairmanship  of  the 
P®rty.  The  power  struude ' 
also  involves  corruption 
allegations. 

Mr  Lekota  was  one  of  the 
I mat  TOpected  leaders  of  the 
I Uni^  Democratic  PronL  ef- 
wing  of 

i the  ANC  m the  1980s.  Keepinc 
I an  Afrikaans  bible  by  his  W 
I side,  and  taking  a keen  inier- 
est  in  rugbj’.  he  is  credited 
■ with  ha\Tng  done  much  to 
dispe]  possible  tensions  with 
the  deeply  conservative  Afri- 
kaners  in  the  Free  State. 

I Gen  Holomisa,  who  received 
I his  military  training  in  the 
Sou^  African  defence  force 
in  the  apartheid  >‘ears.  and 


was  at  one  stage  military’ 
leader  of  the  Transkei.  is  nev- 
ertheless e.vtremel)'  popular 
with  rank  and  lUe  members  of 
the  ANC.  Something  of  a 
loose  cannon  pt^tically,  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
master  of  mtrigue. 

The  row  over  the  bribery*  al- 
leimtions  has  also  created  a 
rift  between  Archbishop  Des- 
mond Tutu’s  truth  commis- 
sion and  Mr  Mandela.  The 
commission  criticised  the 
ANC  for  sacking  Gen  Holo- 
misa. protesting  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  creating  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  being 
dismis.<ed  for  testifying. 

Mr  Mandela  promptly  re- 
buked the  commission,  accus- 
ing it  of  interfering  in  the 
presidential  prerogative  to 
hire  and  nrc  ministers.  The 
commission  said  this  week  it 
was  seeking  a meeting  with 
the  ANC  leadership  to  iron 
out  their  differences. 


Hews  in  brief 


Colombian  peasants 
defend  cocaine  crop 

TENS  of  thousands  of  peasants  staged  protests  across  avast 
jungle  area  of  soutbetn  Colombia  yesterday  against  the  govem- 
ment’s  United  States-backed  drug  crop  eradication 
programme. 

The  demonstrations,  which  the  government  of  President 
Ernesto  Samper  insist  are  orchestrated  by  leftwing  guerrillas 
and  drug  traffickers,  have  since  ^read  to  thra  other  southern 
provinces.  More  than  50,000  people  are  bloddng  roads  and 
a irports  and  occupying  small  towns  to  protest  against  the 
destruction  of  what  they  say  is  their  only  source  of  income. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  president  Jacques  Chirac,  endorsed 
Mr  Samper's  efforts  tofightcocalneproduction.  MrS^per,  on 
a vis  it  to  Paris,  said  he  had  asked  the  European  Unkm  to 
maintain  its  aid  fer  his  crop  substitution  programme.  Mr 
Chirac  also  said  he  was  prepared  add  a £148  million  tnlateral 
loan,  a C-olombian  official  said.  — Reiaer,  Bogotd. 


Life  for  HIV  rapists 

THE  Kei^'an  parliament  has  unamimously  backed  mandatory 
life  imprisorunentforHI\’-infected  rapists  and  anyone  (bund 
guilt)'  of  deliberately  infecting  victims  with  the  virus. 

MPs  said  on  Wednesday  that  ffiey’  were  conoemed  about  the 
rapid  spread  of  Aids,  and  criticl^  courts  fn*  lenient  sentences 
for  rapists  and  sec  offenders  infected  with  HIV. 

An  estimated  9.5  miilioQ  petite  m sub-Saharan  Africa  are  HIV-  | 
positiv'e  cw  have  felLbkiwn  Aids.  — ifeuttir,  JVotrohf. 


Neo-Nazis  under  scrutiny 

FOUR  Flench  iKO^Naris  were  yesfer^  placed  mxler  formal 
investi^tlon  in  connection  with  the  desecration  six  years  ago  of 
M Jewi^  graves  in  Carpentras.  Provence. 

The  attack  on  10 1990  was  followed  by  a s^ies  of  police 

Umiders.  court  actions  ai^  false  arrests,  and  an  outpouring  of 
public  enwtion.  Politicians  across  the  sgpecijum  were  accused  of 
nmipufeting  tite  attack  for  feieir  own  ends. 

Acardfeg  to  fee  pcdice,  tbe  four  men  wm*e  arrested  after 
Yannick  Garnier.a^  26.  gave  bimsetf  up  on  Tuesday  in  Avignen 
and  named  three  accompli^ 

Mr  Gamier  said  he  arid  four  ofeer  Nonheads ->  one  of  whom 
ha  since  died  in  a motorcycle  accident — desecrated  fee  graves  to 
mark  the  anniversary  of  Hitler's  birth.  Theiuea  linked  to  afer- 
right  group  named  as  the  Prmdti  aiHi  6unq?ean  NationalParty 
(PNTB),  also  disinteared  the  body  of  an  Jewish  man 

buried  a fortni^tearllm*.  ~ Afex  Zluuof  5b>m,  Airfe 


Feline  flood  warning 

TV^’O  Swedi^  cals  caused  £30,000 worth  Of  daim«e  after  flooding 
their  owner's  house  wdiile  locked  up  EQ  the  bathroom.  Tb^ 

crestfallen  owner.  Roger  ^beig,  he  had  come  home  to  And 

the  house  flooded  and  two  fri^taied  cats  sitting  on  fee  sbowm* 
nonnally  lock  them  up  In  fee  baferomn  to  stop  them 

wrecking  the  piaa  while  we’re  out"  be  told  fee  tabloid 

paper  KvaUsposien.  ■— JJeader,  Stoefc/w/m. 


The  first  known  Siamese  twin  tortoises,  bom  a we^  ago  at 
|i«raers  Hebrew  Uitiversity,  may  live  bat  share  too  niaiy 

organs  to  be  separated  photograph:  havakuklevison 


British  spy  row  ‘hurts  Russia’ 

"*^**^if«S»l?SSorS%w»Britaindedared  four  Russian  dJ]^ 
VMcuetafl  itaceusedfeemoflinkstoFlatcm 

ri)ur  HriiL*feem 


Jail  threat  to  Megawati  in  Indonesian  crackdown 


Wck  Cunuuiny-Bfuee 
In  Jakarta 


The  Indonesian  authori- 
ties have  warned  the  ap- 
position leader 
Mswati  Sukarnoputri  that 
she  may  be  chained  with  suV 
version  for  inciting  the  riots 
last  weekend  which  produced 
fee  country's  worst  violence 
in  more  fhm  20  years. 

The  police  say  feey  are 
waiting  for  fee  necessary  per- 
mission from  President  Su- 
harto to  question  membera  cf 
parliament  . to  call  in 
Mswati  and  her  PDl  allies. 

Sharply  escalating  the  gov- 
ernment’s campaign  agatnai- 
Mswati,  ousted  as  loder  of 
the  Indonesian  Democratic 
Party  (TOD  by  a military- 
sponsored  congress  in  June, 
the  justice  minister,  Oetqjo 
'Ooman.  said  yesterday;  "The 
punishment  tiiat  could  be 
meted  out  to  tiie  n)I  officials 
Is  as  hefty  as  feat  to  fee 
people  who  rioted." 

^bversion,  fee  most  seri- 
ous offence  under  Indanesian 
law,  carries  a maxlmutn  sen- 
tence of  death. 

The  charge  levelled  at 
Megawati  and  her  allies  Is 
tiiat  they  were  lespcmsible  for 
the  so-olIed  “freedom  forum" 
staged  in  front  of  the  PDFs  Ja- 
karta hadquarters  after  she 
was  relieved  of  the  PDl 
leadership. 

Her  supporters  used  the 
fonim  to  keep  up  a constant 
barrage  of  speeches  demand- 
ing more  democracy,  criticis- 
ing fee  government  •—  and  in- 
furiating Suharto. 

The  ft«um  only  ended  when 
police  stormed  the  PDl  head- 
quarters last  weekend,  trig- 
gerii^  riots  in  which  at  least 
three  people  died  and  34 
buildings  were  destroyed  a- 
. damaged. 

Since  then  the  security 
forces  have  arrested  more 
than  230  people,  and  Oes- 
man's  threat  rehifi«ces  the 
signs  that  security  dhiefe  are 
gearing  up  for  a general 
crackdown  amunst  the  "emn- 
munists”  they  blame  for 
mudi  (f  the  violma. 

The  detefntiaa  cf  fee  labour 
leader  Muchtar  Pakpahan 


Marines  bar  the  way  to  the  Jakarta  court  where  Megawati  Sukarnoputri  has  begun  a case  against  fee  government 


late  on  Tuesday  night  has 
stirred  littie  popular  reaction 
in  or  out  cf  Jakarta. 

a diplomat  said:  "If 
they  moved  against 
Megawati,  we  would  have  an- 
other situation  aitogefeer.  ” 
The  tou^iness  of  the  j ostice 
minister's  message  suggests 
eifeer  cfBcial  disquiet  or  em- 
barrassment at  fee  legal  chal- 
lenge TTiWatpH  by  Mi^wati's 
lawyers  yesterday  to  reclaim 
fee  ^^haii^awBiTip  of  the  PDl. 
Jakarta  has  been  braeiz^  it- 


self for  a possible  eruption  oi 
further  demonstrations,  but 
the  aufeorities  have  thrown  a 
huge  security  cordon  around 
the  central  district  court, 
cmnplete  wife  army  sharp- 
shooters paitiooed  on  roof- 
tops and  bridges. 

Several  hundred  troops  and 
riot  polia,  backed  by  ar- 
moui^  personnel  carriers 
and  fire  gngirifla,  have  been 
deployed  at  main  road  junc- 
tions and  in  sidestreets  as 
police  officers  armed  wife 


tear  gas  protect  the  court. 

It  was  a further  indjeation 
of  the  sensitiv^  a£  fee  case 
that  the  presiding  Judge,  I Ke- 
tut  Sukarata,  who  two  days 
ago  heard  a much-publicised 
murder  trial,  was  absent  wife 
“toothache". 

To  jeers  from  Mswati's 
followers  crammed  into  fee 
court,  two  subordinate  jud^ 
posfeoned  fee  hearing  until 
August  22. 

Mswati  Is  using  the  court 
case  to  try  to  establish  who  Is 


allowed  to  choose  fee  leaders 
of  fee  thra  officially  sanc- 
tioned political  parties  — and 
as  such  is  mounting  a chal- 
lenge imprecedented  during 
Suharto's  31  years  in  power. 

“She  wants  to  show  that  it 
is  not  the  government  which 
has  the  final  say  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party."  exidained 
her  faction's  treasurer,  Lak- 
aamana  Sukardi. 

Her  diances  of  winning  in 
Indonesia's  courts  are  at  best 
5O<50.  But  even  if  fee  case 


TfizbiiTlah,  But  the  Germans  would  be  launching  new  at-  themselves,  the  US  found 
saw  it  as  a breaktiirouih,  and  tempts  to  invigorate  the  nothing  wrong  with  the  delib- 
spoke  of  “the  desire  in  the  “peace  process".  erate  shelling  of  a UN  base  at 

region"  for  them  “to  get  in- 


process".  erate  shelling  of  a UN  base  at 

“peaa  process"  is  of  €kuia  and  fee  villagers  shel- 
the  core  issue  on  tering  there;  still  less  could  it 


volved  more  heavily  In  politi'  course  the  core  issue  on  tering  there;  still  less  could  it 
cal  TMfflitlations,  and  for  the  which  any  distinctive  Bu^  see  any  moral  equivalence 
European  Union  as  a whole  to  pean  policy  for  fee  Middle  with  fee  “terror”  coming 
do  the  same”.  East  would  necessarily  focus,  from  the  other  side. 

It  was  part  of  a trend  which  For  too  long  Europe  has  bssi-  However  disappointed  it 


had  found  much  more  signffi- 1 cally  left  it  to  the  US  to  shape 


cant  expression  two  months 
earlier,  ynien  Isra^  launched 
its  Grapes  of  Wrafe  assault  on 
Lebanon,  France  launched  its 


from  the  other  side. 

However  disappointed  it 
was  at  the  defeat  of  Shimon 


the  West’s  higher  strategies  Peres,  champion  of  Pax  Amer- 


in  the  region.  The  Arabs,  es- 
sentially out  of  abject  weak- 
ness, have  connived  in  this. 


boldest  piece  of  Middle  East  thinhing  that  the  more  they 


diploma^  in  years.  The  for-  flattared  the  US.  the  more  of 

___  ejgn  minister.  BeirvS  de  Cbar^  

Oilier  WOriCiS  ette  went  to  the  and 

The  US  is  more  partisan  than  ever. 

David  Hirst  » Clinton  is  a totally  dishonest  broker 

traditional  Ihiited  States  pre-  

TWO  weeks  ago,  Germany  serve  annoyed  not  just  toael  an  ‘foonest  broker”  it  was 
brokered  a deal  and  fee  US.  but  even  some  of  likely  to  be. 

which  Hizbullah  ex-  Frana's  European  partners.  But  its  tffect  has  been  fee 
/,hartgiaH  fee  bofess  of  two  Is-  e^ecisUy  Britain.  But  Mr  De  opposite  — merely  hastening 
radi  soldiers  wngd  in  Leba-  Charette  — tfeo  was  in  Aige-  the.  relentless  “Zionisatfon'' 
non  for  those  of  128  of  its  ria  yester^  meeting  Presi-  (tf  American  politics.  'Rie  US 
frieze.  It  was  a minor  afEair.  dent  Lamine  Zeroual  — was  has  become  more  partisan 
TnarfciTig  flo ' loal  ImpTove-  unrepentant  Back  In  Beirut  than  ever,  secure  in  the 
ment  in  relations  between  all  last  month  he  said  that  knowledge  feat  weak  Arab 


icana,  the  CUnton  administra- 
tion has  been  bu^  acriimatis- 
ing  itself  to  the  new  Israel 
prime  minister  ever  sina.  It 


flattered  the  US.  the  more  of  I blithely  ignores  the  feet  that 


Other  worids 


David  Hirst 


I broket  a teal  under 
which  Hizbullah  ex- 
,»haT?gwd  the  bodies  of  two  Is- 
raeli 8oldi^  kflled  In  lAba- 


Tnarking  no ' real  improve- 
ment in  rebrtions  between  all 
fee  parties  involved  — Iran. 


Ftance  was  sow  a “major  ao- 1 governments  wlU  never  pe- 


as ‘fooneet  broker”  it  was  just  about  all  he  says  and  does 
likely  to  be.  — from  his  rejection  of  “land- 

But  its  tffoct  has  been  fee  foi>peace”  to  Ms  appointment 
opposite  — merely  hastening  of  fee  appalllsg  Arid  Sharon 
the.  relentless  “Zionisatfon''  — is  almost  as  much  an  af- 
(tf  American  politics.  'Rie  US  front  to  the  US  and  its  (for- 
has  become  more  partisan  mar)  undofsfonding  of  fee 
than  ever,  secure  in  the  peace  process  as  it  is  to  the 
knowledge  feat  weak  Arab  Arabs.  Washington  greets  Mr 
governments  will  never  pe-  Netanyahu  like  a conquering 


than  ever,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  feat  weak  Arab 


Syria  Israel,  L^bancm  and  I tor”  in  fee  Middle  Bast  and  nalise  it  President  Clinton,  hero  ev»  as  its  former  hero, 
’ the  culmination  of  this  trend.  Mr  Peres,  joins  fee  Arabs  in 


The  jokes  are  very  sharp.  Bruce’s  Oscar  acceptan^ 

I noJVlww  . _ ^ IfAII  9IV»  nifa 


barely  bas  a Middle  East  pol- 
icy at  all,  other  than  swallow- 
ing what  Israel  wants.  He  is  a 
totolly  dishonest  broker. 


prophesying  fee  disasters  Mr 
Netanyahu  win  cause. 

It  is  mere  that,  in  feeir 
weakness,  fee  Arabs  should 


Ol^ech  - “I  stand  »"  '®9*  of  fire  - . . you  are  the 

2iS  beneath  me  wings  and  I flap  for  you. . --  is  a 
fine  narody  of  that  notoriously  vapid  rhetoncal  form. 

" . \ D/an  Pltnn*s  Pobcorn 


Mark  Lawson  on  Ben  Elton’s  Popcorn 


America’s  r^ponse  to  two’  at  last  be^  to  look  seriously  [ 
recent  events  — Grapes  cf  to  Eun^  as  a counterweight 
Wrath  and  the  electoral  vie-  to  the  US.  Elementary  self- 
tory  of  Binyamln  Zifetanyahn  respeet  and  setf-intorest  com- 
— swept  away  the  last  Arab  mand  that  Europe  should 
doubts  about  feat  respond. 

Definitions  of  terrorism  It  is  demeaning  for  Europe, 
and  how  to  combat  it  are  now  wife  its  wei^t  In  world  af- 
8 yardstick  of  partlsw-  feirs,  its  ^(^raphic  praxlm- 


sfaip  in  fee  Middle  East.  Yet  ity  to  and  historical  associa- 
in  flagrant  contrast  to  the  tion  with  fee  Arabs,  to  accept 


United  Nations.  Amnesty  In- 
ternational, and  just  about 


the  virtual  US  monopoly  of, 
Middle  East  policy-making, 


everyone  except  the  Israelis  | the  more  obvious  if  becomes 


feat  US  policy  will  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  peace 
process. 

For  Israel  and  fee  US,  fee 
“war  on  terror”  is  but  a way 
of  transferring  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli  struggle  from  the  moral 
and  political  grounds  on 
which  it  properly  belongs  to 
security  ones  which  are 
merely  derivative  of  it  And  it 
is  absuM  to  fight  Arab  or 
Muslim  terror  without  any 
acknowledgement  that  there 
I is  an  Israeli  terror  too. 

I It  becomes  a matter  of  obvi- 
I ous  self-interest  when,  on  Is- 
rael’s behalf,  fee  US  expects 
fee  Europeans  to  go  along 
with  sanctions,  damaging  to 
commerce,  in  the  service  of  a 
political  agenda  on  which 
they  disagree  anyway. 

Europe  balked  at  doing  that 
in  Paris  this  week.  But  it  is 
not  enou^.  With  Mr  Clin- 
ton’s acquiescence  in  fee  ag- 
gressive, expansionist  Zion- 
ism bfr  Netanyahu  embodies, 
Europe  needs  to  de\*elop  a 
Middle  East  policy  which  sys- 
tematically challenges  that  of 
the  US  on  the  moral  and  polit- 
ical flmdainentais. 

Unlike  fee  US.  the  EU  did 
condemn  the  massacre. 
And  in  a formal  statement  it 
echoed  the  demand  of  the 
recent  Arab  summit  feat,  for 
the  peace  process  to  continue. 
Israeli  must  return  to  fee  key 
principles  — ‘land  for  peace” 
and  selfdetenninatioD  for  fee 
Palestinians  — which  Mr  Ne- 
tanyahu has  repudiated. 

fee  evolution  of  a com- 
mon European  policy  is  a ! 
halting  process.  It  is  clearly 
not  one  that  Britain,  wife  ite 
transatlantic  affinities,  is  go- 1 
ing  to  lead;  nor  can  Germany,  I 
with  its  guilty  past  France  is  ! 
the  obs'ious  candidate.  i 


PHOTOGRAPH:  VAN  WOWOR 

fails,  Mswati’s  lawyers  are 
filing  several  hundred  more 
suits  against  participants  in 
fee  June  congress. 

These  will  oot  only  provide 
a focus  for  her  supporters  but 
could  take  two  years  or  more 
to  grind  through  the  high 
court  and  fee  court  of  appeaL 
In  fee  process.  Sukardi  be- 
lieves, they  will  serve  as  “a 
sort  of  referendum  on 
whether  we  should  live  in  a 
state  of  power  or  a state  of 
law”. 


Arabs  look  to  Europe  to  break  peace  impasse 


Israeli  PM  ‘in 
secret  talks 
with  Syria  on 
Lebanon' 

Dafna  Linzer  In  Jerusalem 

BINYAMIN  NETANYAHU 
has  secretly  met  a Syrian 
I envoy  in  Jerusalem  to  discuss 
a possible  Israeli  troop  pull- 
out from  Lebanon  as  a first 
step  towards  peace  with  Da- 
mascus, an  Israeli  newspaper 
reported  yesterday. 

The  meeting,  at  fee  request 
of  Syria,  took  place  shortly 
before  fee  Israeli  prime  min- 
ister visited  the  United  States 
on  July  8.  the  daily  Ha'aretz 
reported.  It  said  only  Mr  Ne- 
tanyahu and  two  of  his  advi- 
sers knew  about  the  meeting. 

A source  who  spoke  on  con- 
dition of  anonymity  said  the 
two  sides  were  foeling  out 
each  other's  positions  and 
there  had  been  movement  in 
ex£doratory  contacts. 

Mr  Netanyahu's  media  ad- 
viser, David  Bar  Qian,  dis- 
missed the  report,  however. 
“We  deny  iL  It  didn't  ha;^ 
pea,”  be  said.  Damascus  had 
no  immediate  comment 
In  remarks  published  in 
Syrian  newspapers  yesterday. 
President  Hafez  al-Assad 
vowed  to  continue  working 
towards  a '^ust  and  comix^e- 
hensive  peace  that  puts  an 
end  to  agression". 

But  nesident  Elias  Hrawl 
of  Lebanon  said  in  Beirut  that 
his  country  opposed  a ‘‘Leba- 
non-rirst”  option  and  fa- 
voured a comprehensive 
peace  agreement  — AP. 

• Jordan's  King  Hussein  will 
travel  to  Syria  tomorrow  on 
his  first  visit  since  Amman*; 
1994  peace  treaty  wife  Israel 
strained  relations. 
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Statistics  for  slaughter 

Yet  again  we  are  deceived  about  what  we  eat 


at  the  very  least,  the  Government’s 
announcement  that  one  in  every  Hun, 
dred  calves  bom  to  BSE-infected  cows 
wiU  inherit  the  disease  raises  impor- 
tant questions  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  measures  being  taken  to  eradicate 
it  At  worst,  the  findings  make  a non- 
sense of  everything  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  so  far.  Either  way,  they 
are  a reminder  that  BSE  remains  a 
continuing  scourge  of  our  meat  and  not 
some  trick  got  up  by  foreigners  to 
annoy  the  British.  In  any  event,  the 
Minikry  of  Agriculture's  announce- 
ment of  the  new  findings  yesterday  was 
extraordinarily  blase. 

Acconling  to  MAFF,  the  measures 
already  taken  against  BSE  acknowl- 
edged the  theoretical  possibility  of  ma- 
ternal transmission  of  the 
There  is  therefore,  MAFF  concludes,  no 
need  to  take  any  new  measures,  be- 
cause the  old  ones  wUl  sweep  up  any 
cases  from  this  new  source.  But  the 
reasoning  here  is  tendentious,  and  per- 
haps seriously  faulty.  It  rests  upon  the 
accuracy  of  MAFPs  calculation  that 
only  one  in  a hundred  calves  bom  to 
BSE  cows  is  affected.  If  vertical  trans- 
mission is  sufficiently  rare  to  be  cer- 
tainly wiped  out  by  the  ^u^ter  pro- 
gramme now  in  force  then  MA^  is  In 
the  clear.  But  if  it  turns  out  to  be  more 
common,  then  A/lAFF’s  assumption 
could  soon  be  seriously  awry  and  the 
predicted  timetal^  for  eradication, 
speculative  enough  already,  could 
lengthen  substantially. 

In  any  event,  the  admission  at  this 
st^  of  cow-to-calf  transmission  of  BSE 
is  a major  indictment  of  the  way  In 
which  our  scientists  have  conducted 
their  research  into  this  extensive  dis- 
ease. BSE  has  been  known  about  for  a 
decade,  hut  throughout  that  time  offi- 
cials have  adamantly  denied  that  it 
could  be  transmitted  from  dams  to 
calves.  Only  a week  ago.  on  July  24, 
Douglas  Hc^  repeated  the  old  oithU' 


doxy  that  feed  was  overwhelmingly  the 
key  to  BSE.  Now,  as  though  &om  no- 
where, we  are  presented  with  an  au- 
thoritative statement  that  it  not  only 
can  be  transmitted  by  birth,  but  also 
that  it  is.  Note  the  words  in  the  MAFF 
announcement  yestenlay.  “One  per 
cent  of  calves  bom  to  cows  which  die  of 
BSE  will  themselves  die  of  BSE  caught 
ffom  their  mothers”.  Not  “may  die”  but 
“will  die”.  And  not  such  a remote 
certainty  either.  One  in  a hundred 
means  a lot  of  inherited  BSE  — many 
hundreds  and  perhaps  some  thousands 
cMf  cases  — and  there  is  no  authoritative 
e^lanation  of  why  the  disease  is  inher- 
it^ in  some  cases  and  not  in  others.  It 
is  barely  credible  that  this  was  not 
known  until  now. 

It  is  not  just  the  substance  of  yester- 
day’s announcement  which  is  disturb- 
ing, but  the  di^raceful  way  it  was 
made.  Yesterday's  press  release  shows 
that  the  findings  were  circulated  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Government’s  own  Spon- 
giform Enceph^opathy  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  July  19.  Yet  at  no  time  either 
in  agriculture  question  time  in  the 
Commons  on  July  18  or  in  the  debate  on 
the  accelerated  slaughter  programme 
on  July  24.  did  any  government  minis- 
ter make  any  refei'ence  whatever  to  the 
research  at  the  Central  Veterinary  Lab- 
oratory, even  though  the  findings  must 
have  been  known  within  the  ministry 
at  about  the  time  ministers  were  an- 
swering questions  on  July  18  — and 
certainly  by  the  time  of  the  debate  six 
days  later.  The  suspicion  is  that  Doug- 
las Ho^  withheld  the  information  ETom 
the  Commons  and  waited  until  Parlia- 
ment had  gone  away  fbr  the  summer 
before  releasing  it  In  a form  which 
ensured  the  minimum  public  account- 
ability. Once  again,  agriculture  minis- 
ters stand  accused  of  acting  in  the 
interest  primarily  of  producers  and  of 
deceiving  the  public  about  matters 
vitally  affectii^  the  food  we  eat 


For  New  Deal,  read  raw  deal 

Clinton’s  welfare  measures  will  hit  poor  Americans  hard 


BILL  CLINTON'S  promise  in  the  1992 
presidential  campaign  to  “end  welfare 
as  we  know  It”  is  turning  out  to  be  all 
too  true.  As  the  next  election  ap- 
proaches he  has  bowed  to  a Republican 
Congress,  signing  a bill  which  abol- 
ishes the  federal  safety  net  set  up  after 
the  Depression  to  protect  those  most  at 
risk.  Now  the  burden  shifts  fi-om  Wash- 
ington to  the  state  governments  some  of 
whom  will  seize  the  chance  to  cut  their 
own  welfare  programmes  further.  Bi- 
zarrely,  the  I^sident  agrees  that  the 
bill  contains  “serious  flaws'’.  He  claims 
to  have  huddled  for  two  and  a half 
hours  on  Wednesday  with  members  of 
his  cabinet  in  an  agony  of  indecision 
before  deciding  to  sign  — against  the 
opposition  of  his  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Human  Seivices.  He  describe  this 
meeting  as  being  “a  very  moving 
thing''.  The  people  most  likely  to  be 
mov^,  by  rage  or  despair,  are  those 
who  will  suffer  as  a result. 

The  original  thrust  of  Mr  Clinton’s 
campaign  proposal  four  years  ago  was 
to  provide  new  jobs  for  many  of  those 
out  of  work  and  funds  to  enable  them  to 
be  trained,  so  that  the  huge  federal 
budget  could  be  cut  as  “welfare  checks 
were  replaced  with  paychecks.”  But  the 
bill  which  has  now  be^  passed  cuts  the 
welfare  without  guaranteeing  the  work- 
fare.  A progressive  state  such  as  Wis- 
consin may  continue  with  its  own  inno- 
vative scheme  while  others  choose  not 
to  do  so.  A few  conscientious  states  may 
compensate  for  reduced  federal  welfare 
Ainrilng  Others  such  as  California  are 


already  welcoming  the  chance  to 
reduce  their  own  budgets  too.  There  is 
DO  mandatory  provision  for  poor  fam- 
ilies whose  entitlement,  under  the  new 
rules  which  impose  time  limits  on  bene- 
fit, expires.  Not  surprisingly.  New  York 
City's  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  — al- 
though a Republican  — has  been  lobby- 
ing for  weete  s^ainst  the  bill  which  will 
iurther  tax  his  already  overloaded  bud- 
get Those  who  have  run  out  of  benefit 
in  states  with  an  anti-welfare  philoso- 
phy will  simply  migrate  to  those  which 
continue  to  provide  some  support.  The 
big  urban  centres  will  become  even 
more  burdened  than  before.  These  fun- 
damental omissions  in  the  new  system 
are  compounded  by  the  punitive  cuts 
which  it  contains.  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gramme has  been  been  ripped  apart  and 
disabled  children  and  poor  immigrants 
will  sufibr  serious  losses  of  entitlement 
Mr  Clinton  has  said  he  will  work  for 
reversal  of  some  of  these  cuts  after  he 
has  signed  the  bill:  his  chances  of 
success  with  a victorious  congress  will 
be  even  lower  tham  before. 

Mr  Clinton  has  argued  that  the  bill  is 
at  least  less  bad  than  before;  it  is  no 
longer  linked  to  cuts  in  Medicare  and 
represents  a “real  step  forward.”  What 
it  really  represents,  as  the  Washmgton 
Post  said  yesterday,  is  “political  expedi- 
ency and  opportunism,''  with  the  presi- 
dent seeking  to  neutralise  Bob  Dole's 
anti-welfare  pitch  to  the  electors.  If  this 
is  tlie  Clinton  model,  we  can  only  hope 
is  not  emulated  in  our  own  approachi^ 
election  by  any  admirers  over  here. 


Brent  into  Willesden  won’t  go 

The  answer  is  simple:  make  them  two  boroughs  again 


IF  LOCAL  people  agree,  the  London 
borough  of  Brent  may  shortly  be  struck 
from  municipal  directories.  The  council 
voted  this  week  to  consider  the  case  for 
a change.  The  marriage  of  Willesden 
with  Wembley  which  constituted  Brent 
would  continue  as  before,  but  a new 
name  would  be  found:  “Wembley  & 
Willesden”.  perhaps.  This,  proponents 
surest,  could  lift  the  bli^t  wl^h  has 
settled  on  Brent  over  the  past  two 
decades,  as  “barmy  Brent”  when 
Labour  were  in  and  “Bent”  once  the 
Tories  took  over.  Yet  however  unpopu- 
locally.  Brent  is  far  frem  being  the 
silliest  name  to  emerge  fi-om  the 
changes  of  the  sixties  and  seventies.  It 
was  neither  a dredged-up  relic,  like 
Haringey,  or  a twee  piece  of  fancy  like 
Waverlej-  or  Three  Rivers.  It  was  cer- 
tainly to  he  preferred  to  the  proffered 
portmanteau  solution.  Wemblesden. 

The  tidy-minded  no  doubt  favoured 
calling  the  whole  place  Wembley,  since. 


thanks  to  the  stadium,  everyone  knows 
where  Wembley  is.  which  cannot  be 
said  of  Willesden.  But  such  theories 
mistake  an  important  truth  about  lo<^ 
loyalties.  For  many,  there's  nowhere 
quite  as  repellent  as  the  suburb  next 
door.  In  that  context,  changing  the 
name  to  Wembley  and  Willesden  might 
mgkp  their  union  even  less  stable, 
rather  than  more.  When  Herefordshire 
was  forced  to  cohabit  with  Worcester- 
shire. both  parties  retained  their 
names,  rather  than  settling  for  Worces- 
ford  or  Herecester,  or  some  PR  wheeze 
liifA  Elgar  County.  But  the  partners 
never  even  began  to  bond  with  each 
other,  and  the  Banham  Committee 
wisely  put  them  asunder.  Rhodes  Boy- 
son  (Con.  Brent  N)  and  Ken  Livingstone 
(Lab,  Brent  E)  may  agree  on  little,  but 
both  believe  that  Brent  should  go  back 
to  being  two  separate  boroughs.  Under- 
standably so.  You  can't  unite  chalk  and 
cheese  just  by  inserting  an  ampersand. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Tragic  iegacy  of  iVF 


Need  or  greed  brings  Lottery 
money  to  the  capital? 


INFERTILITY,  like  any 
other  physiological  dys- 
ftinctioa.  is.  as  Hugo  Young 
su^ests  (Science  that  pro- 
duces more  death  than  life, 
Aug  1).  a misfortune.  But.  as 
misfortunes  go,  it  surely 
ranks  low  compared  to.  say. 
losing  one’s  legs  or  sight  or  to 
the  hopelessness  of  long-term 
unemployment 
IVF.  however,  does  not 
address  infertility,  but  offers  a 
“cure"  for  the  socially  con- 
structed "problem"  of  child- 
lessness. Childlessness  can 
only  be  seen  as  a problem  by 
reference  to  the  pervasive, 
normative  image  ci  the  happy 
family  »mit  which,  increas- 
in^y,  resembles  the  real  lives 
of  fewer  and  fewer  people. 

It  Is  this  cultural  insistence, 
whether  through  the  nm^es 
and  winks  of  family  and 
hiends.  or  the  less  subtle  bad- 
gerings  of  commerce  and  the 
media,  that  procrtatiou  is  the 
necessa^  condition  of  fulfil- 
ment citizenship  and  the  good 
life  whicfa  constructs  the  “des- 
peration" upon  which  the  ped- 
dlers of  IVF  prey. 

The  remarit  on  radio  by  fen 
Craft  dixector  of  the  Lc^on 
Gynaecology  and  Fertility 
clinic,  that  stored  embryos 
could  be  used  as  a “replace- 
ment" for  a child  who  dies 
must  be  as  a&nstve  to  any 
caring  parent  as  it  is  indicative 
of  the  emotional  and  ethical 
mghtmare  which  opportunis- 


Nutty  answer  to 
the  red  in  peril 

Your  cute  back  page  pic- 
ture of  a red  squirt  was 
unfortunately  used  to  deni- 
grate another  mammal,  the 
grey  squirrel  No  doubt  both 
take  their  own  existence  seri- 
ously and  perhaps  we  should 
not  choose  between  them  on 
looks  — they  might  both  win 
over  large  furiess  apes  with 
small  ears  and  eyes.  Also  the 
red  squirrel's  iliture  is  threat- 
ened mainly  by  habitat  de- 
struction by  humans,  which  it 
also  predate  as  a member  of 
the  British  isles  fauna  (see 
also  otters,  pine  martens,  pole- 
cats.) Surely  we  need  to  take 
responsibility  for  our  efibct  on 
animal  habitats  rather  than 
trying  to  blame  another 
species,  the  grey  squirrel, 
which  did  not  invent  ships  or 
aeroplanes  and  fly  itself  over 
the  Atlantic. 

Lesley  Hedges. 

13  Sufton  Street, 

Blrkby, 

Huddersfield  HD2  2TD. 


tic  practitioners,  abetted  by  a 
feeble  r^uiatory  regime,  have 
unleashed.  Like  IVF  the 
Human  Fertilisation  and  Em- 
bryoh^’  .Authority  is  a feiled 
experiment  It  must  do  more 
than  apply  its  rubber  stamp 
and  then  sit  on  its  hands. 

Root  Cartwright. 

Chainnan.  British  Organisa- 
tion of  Non-Parents. 

BM  Box  5886, 

London  WCIN3XX. 

Hugo  Young  has  identified 
a central  moral  question 
but  his  answer  to  it  is  mis- 
taken. It  is  the  best  part  cf  our 
natures  that  cries  out  in  hor- 
ror at  the  fbou^t  of  the  killing 
cf  these  embryos. 

I was  taught  that  between  SO- 
SO per  cent  of  natural  concep- 
tions do  not  come  to  term, 
llii^  are  subject  to  miscar- 
riage, ctften  before  the  woman 
is  aware  of  being  prE^nant  Do 
we  regard  this  as  a natural  car- 
nage? Does  it  feel  like  a trag- 
edy I don’t  think  it  does,  even 
though  the  number  feozen 
embryos  killed  yesterday  is  a 
tiny  fractUm  of  the  total  who 
have  died  naturally  to  Britain 
over  the  past  five  years. 

The  fiozen  embryos  cannot 
have  sensed,  or  e^ierienced, 
or  expected  anything.  The  un- 
shakeable  illusion  of  their 
moral  worth  happens  because 
we  know  foey  were  created  to 
become  children,  and  we  must 
choose  what  to.  do  with  them. 


We  were  not  built  to  handle 
this  question,  and  the  stress  of 
it  makes  us  wrongly  see  an  em- 
bryo as  a kind  cX  child,  and  the 
moral  importance  of  its  death 
taking  precedence  over  the 
(ver}'  definite)  suffering  the 
tnfertile  couple. 

The  moral  dilemma  is  this.  If 
we  can  bear  to  overcome  our 
instinctive  horror  at  the 
thought  of  deliberately  killing 
these  embrov’s.  vdiat  else  can : 
we  bear  to  do? 

Christopher  Pontac 
80  Greyswood  street 
London  SW16  6QN. 

HUCX)  Young  says  that  I\T 
should  be  stop^  because 
it  results  in  more  death  than 
life.  His  argument  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  should  only 
permit  the  reproductive 
method  where  the  numbers  of 
rejected  embryos  is  the  least 
One  day  that  might  rule  out 
natural  reproduct^ 

Martin  EarL 
53  Leslie  Road, 

London  N2  8BJ. 

I FIND  it  ironic  fliat  frozen 
embryos  have  been  de- 
stroyed across  the  country 
using  alcohol.  Mothers 
beware. 

Nick  Charles. 

Founder.  Chaucher  Clinic. 

St  Bernards  Hospital  Estate. 
Uxbridge  Road. 

SouthaU, 

ktiddiesexUBZ4XB. 


Grey  squirrels,  the  astute 
residents  of  city  parks, 
suburban  gardens  and  wood- 
lands are  to  be  fed  food  laced 
with  rat  poison  so  they  haem- 
orrhage to  death.  Or  shot  or 
rather  fetally  wounded  since 
their  speed  of  movement 
makes  a clean  kill  a rarity*. 

We  have  killed  off  red  squir- 
rels by  allowing  pollution  and 
development  to  denude  the 
country*  of  the  limited  types  of 
trees  they  can  feed  feom. 

Now  the  For^tr}’  Commis- 
sion and  other  timber  produc- 
ers (with  their  vested  interest 
in  getting  the  little  grey  ‘*pests" 
out  of  their  commercial  forests) 


have  Joined  fixces  and  tag;^ 
on  to  the  Govermnatfs  Joint 
Nature  “Conserv’ation'' ' Com- 
mittee fbr  its  proposed  pto- 
granune  of  siauihter. 

Now  the/ve  suddenly  "dis- 
covered" a convenient  virus 
the  gre>*s  give  to  the  reds. 
What  virus?  Who  discovered 
it?  When  — and.  if  it  exists, 
where's  the  evidence  foat  reds 
get  it  from  the  grej’s,  since 
feeding  habits  now  mean  tiiey 
can  rarely  co-exist? 

M Edwards. 

Blyn  Cottage. 

Chapel  HllL 
Amberley. 

Gloustershire. 


The  gradual  greening  of  Labour 


HU(30  Young  has  a point  to 
criticising  on  environmen- 
tal grounds  Labour’s  latest  pol- 
icy statement  but  he's  unfeir 
to  the  Party’s  wider  commit- 
ment The  Road  To  The  Mani- 
festo is  indeed  thin  on  environ- 
mentai  pled^.  However  the 
Environmental  Policy  Com- 
mission — a smior.  joint 
Shadow  Cabinet/NatioDal  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  forum  — 
meets  regularly  to  evaluate 
and  improve  Labour's  detailed 
policy*  statements  feom  an  en- 
vironm«tal  perspective.  The 
Environmental  Protection 
portfolio  has  been  upgrade 
with  the  restoration  of  a desig- 
nated spokesperson  of  Shadow 
Cabinet  status.  Joan  Ruddock 
continues  to  work  hahinri  the 
scenes  preparing  the  details  of 
Labour’s  environmental  pro- 
gramme for  gtwmment  >^id 
underpinning  it  aU  is  the  pol- 
icy statement:  to  Trust  Fw 
Tomorrow,  much  the  most  de- 
tailed and  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental statement  fitw 
any  of  the  main  parties,  and 
de^ribed  by  Jonathon  Porritt 
(no  feted  of  Labour  be)  as 
“genuinely  radical  stadT  and 
“a  jewel  of  a polipy  document". 
In  SERA  we  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  we  weren't 
thrilled  wiih  The  Road ’IV)  The 
Manifesto.  But  so  loi^  as 


tbere's'no  question  of  junking 
the  earlier  commitments  — 
and  we  have  been  assured  that 
there  isn’t  — we  know  that 
Labour  has  gone  furthest  to 
meet  our  concerns. 

Hu^  Raven. 

Advisor  to  toe  Environmental 
Policy  Commission. 

The  Socialist  Environment 
and  Resources  Association. 

U Goodwin  Street 
London  N43HQ. 

HUCX)  Young  talks  about 
Labour's  environment 
agenda  as  though  Europe  did 
not  exist 

Standards  of  air  quality,  of 
water  quality,  the  framework 
for  much  of  waste 
ment  and  policy  on  dangerous 
chemicals  are  substantially  the 
affeir  of  the  EU  these  days. 

For  many  years  now  the 
labour  Party  to  Brussels  has 
played  a leading  part  to  rais- 
ing environment  standards 
and  in  linking  environmental 
protection  to  areas  of  poli^- 
such  as  energy,  transport  agri- 
culture and  mdustry. 

Ken  Collins  MEP. 

Chairman,  The  European  Par- 
liament's Committee  on  the 
Environment  Public  Health 
and  Consumer  Protection. 

11  Stuarton  Park. 

East  Kilbride  G744LA 


Lulu’s  life 
Lenin’s  death 

■WOULD  have  thought  Hello! 

was  a more  suitable  place  for 
Lulu’s  Diary.  (G2.  July  31).  Was 
I the  only  one  not  to  find  fioiny 
the  anecdote  about  the  TWA 
plane's  wreckage  polluting  the 
beach  of  her  planned  holi^^-S? 
How  generous  this  modem 
Snow  White  to  send  her  little 
prat^B  some  leggings  because 
she  also  has  the  ri^t  to  knk 
good.  She  regretted  that  some 
people  think  “you  cant  be 
pretty  and  clever  at  the  same 
time’’.  With  such  articles,  no 
wondor. 

Steiribanie  Duverger. 

5 Fassett  Road, 

Kingston.  

Surrey  KT13TD. 

Had  Lenin  revealed  the 
New  Economic  Polio*  to 
the  lOth  Congress  the  S^et 
Communist  Party  in  Maridi 
1924  (Wheen^  Worid.  July  3lj 
its  meoteers  would  indeed 
have  been  “aswnistaed”.  The 
13th  CcHigress  had  recentiy 
taken  place  and  Lenin  hiraseif 
bad  died  on  24th  January. 
Councillor  Sir  Jeremy 
Beecham. 

Association  of  Metropolitan 
Autoorities, 

33  Great  Smith  Street. 

London  SW1P3BJ. 


\A/HY  is  it  that  John  Major 
Wand  Mrs  Bottomie}’  can 
hand  out  Lottery  mone>*?  1 
thought  there  were  quangos  of 
the  great  and  good  whose  job 
it  was  to  do  th'is. 

Jeannine  HnnL 
Cobblers  Cottage. 

Chapel  lane. 

Adderbury  0X17  3LY. 

SINCE  when  has  the  (gov- 
ernment been  responsible 
for  toe  allocation  of  Lotteiy 
funds?  First  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter with  the  Manchester  cen- 
tre rebuil^g.  then  Ian  Sproat 
with  our  Olympic  Team 
rebuilding.  Is  this  the  shape  of 
tilings  to  come? 

Robert  Pariter. 

Heversbam  Cottage, 
Woodhouse  Lane, 

Heversbam. 

Cumbria  LA7  TEW. 

Hugh  Bayley  MP  says  that 
figures  extracted  from  the 
Lottery  regufetor.  Oflot  pro\*e 
that  English  remans  and  the 
east  Midlands  in  particular 
are  losing  out  to  London.  This 
confirms  my  research;  in  1995 
the  level  of  grant  handed  out 
by  the  MUleimium  Commis- 
sion and  the  National  Lottery 
showed  that  Greater  London 
was  receiving  £26.07  per  head 
as  compared  to  £3.21  per  head 
for  the  east  Midlands. 

If  this  favouring  of  London 
and  the  south  east  is  a ques- 
tion of  tiiese  areas  submitting 
bigger  and  better  bids,  then 
the  Department  of  National 


Heritage  sliould  pnnide  tech- 
nicai  assistance  to  assist 
regions  in  putting  tcKSether 
bids  which  cun  compete  w*ith 
the  higher  prorde  projects. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  toe 
case  that  an  o\*er-cenEralised 
government  fevotirs  London 
and  the  south  east  The  prob- 
! lem  with  allocating  funding 
without  a strategic  and  coor- 
dinated regional  framew*ork 
means  that  ine\'itably  some  of 
the  needier  areas  are  losers. 
ArJene  McCarthy  MEP. 
European  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party's  Spokesperson 
for  Regional  Affairs. 

16  North  Road. 

Glossop, 

Derbyshire  SK13  9AS. 

Many  of  the  projects 
receivii^  the  largest  sums 
fixim  the  Lottery  are  national 
organisations,  such  as  the 
Ro)*al  Opera  House.  These  pro- 
jects create  some  jobs  for  Lonr 
doners  but  if  one  considers  the 
money  that  has  gone  to  local 
groups.  Londcm  feres  no  better 
than  the  rest  of  the  country*. 

The  level  of  deprivation  in 
parts  of  London  is  toe  worst  in 
Britain.  Hie  demand  for  fUnds 
from  voluntary  and  commu- 
nity groups  dememstrates  the 
capital's  need,  not  its  greed. 
Stephen  O’Brien, 
diief  Executive.  London  First. 
Christine  l^Uoway. 

Director.  London  N'oluntary* 
Service  ComiciL 
156  Holloway*  Road. 

London  NT  4PA. 


Learning  shorthand  on  the  job 


IN  order  to  get  the  sex  work- 
ers off  tlie  streets  and  into  the 
prospect  of  a better  job,  could 
not  the  brothels  run  secre- 
tarial courses  alongside  their 
principal  business?  I ^nde^ 
stand  that  shorthand  and  typ- 
ing lessons  were  provid^  by 
the  Pam  Chapman  Drama 
School  in  Birmingham  in  the 
1960s,  thereby  providing  a 
safety*  net  for  tho^  enter^  an 
equally  hazardous  profession. 
Mary’-Rose  Benton. 

48  Windermere  Way. 

Stourport  on  Severn. 

Worcester  DY13  8QJ. 

Your  Leader  (Old  profes- 
sion: new  thinktog?,  July 
30)  asks  how  society  can  ac- 
commodate prostitution  while 
minimising  its  associated 
problems.  Here  in  Manchester, 
and  to  many  other  British 
cities,  one  potential  solution 
already  exists. 

' Hie  number  of  “saunas"  and 
“health  clubs”  has  mush- 
luomed  in  the  past  few  years. 
These  places  tend  to  be  found 
in  commercial  rather  than  res- 


idential locations.  They  adver- 
tise discreet  entrances  at  tlie 
rear  of  the  premises.  Judging 
by  tiieir  proliferation  and  the 
lack  of  attention  they  receive 
from  the  police  one  can  only 
assume  that  they  are  tolerated 
as  brothels  in  all  but  name. 
Can  the  stamp  of  legaliw  really 
be  so  dreadftil? 

Fred  Edwards. 

55  Beanfields. 

Worsiey  M28  2PJ. 

SO  the  Amsterdam  red  light 
district  represents  a “civi- 
lised'' alternative  to  the  pres- 
ent UK  situation  concerning 
brothels  (Letters,  July  31 ). 

Is  this  the  same  place  where 
women  from  Eastern  Europe 
are  coerced  into  woi-king  as 
prostitutes  after  being  tricked 
into  leavi^  their  homes  on 
the  promise  of  con\*ention^ 
jobs  and  then  having  their 
passports  stolen?  Very 
civilised. 

Mike  Parish. 

15  Northbrook  Road. 

Hither  Green, 

London  SE13  5QT. 


A Countiy  Diary 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE:  Sum- 
mer care  for  tlie  flock,  now 
that  a dip  is  no  longer  manda- 
tory. is  more  a case  of  inspec- 
tion and  treatment.  Our  Herd- 
wicks  seem  a generally 
trouble-feee  breed.  They  are 
less  liable  to  minor  ovine  com- 
plaints  than  the  Black  Welsh 
or  the  Jacobs  that  we  have 
had  In  earlier  years.  The  only 
real  ' disadvantage  is,  since 
they  are  like  clones,  identify- 
ing individuals.  No  dev*eloped 
breed  lambs  with  the  eitse  of 
the  prlmitives-Soays.  with 
Iambs  on  their  feet  almost  as 
they  hit  the  ground.  I do  not 
miss  a summer  dip.  Dressing 
up  In  the  necessar}'  protective 
gear  to  prevent  the  inhalation 
of  spray,  or  skin  contact  with 
nasty  compounds  related  to 
toxic  nerve  gases  is  no  plea- 
sure In  warm  weather,  ^t. 
some  careful  shepherding  is 
necessary  to  get  through  the 
nionthsoTsummer  heat  t^ch 
can  bring  problems  to*' the 
flock.  The  nastiest  of  all,  and  it 
always  hits  the  best-  looking 
fat  lambs  in  the  flock,  is  fly 
strike.  A blow  fiy  la\*s  Us  eggs 
either  in  a cut  or  wound  or  in 
dung  soiling  the  tail  of  a sheep 


and.  if  you  are  not  watchful,  in 
a very  short  time  the  sheep  is 
being  literally  eaten  alh-e  by  a 
swarming  mass  of  bloated 
maggots  which  burrow  Into 
the  flesh.  So  the  best  treat- 
ment is  prevention  and  is  sup- 
plied by  a compound  called 
Vetnalne  whicli  is  sprayed  in 
a trail  down  the  spine  of  the 
animal  and  spreads  laterally 
to  provide  protection  for  a sLx 
week  period.  The  lambs  were 
done  when  the  ewes  were 
sheared  but  both  groups  n*ere 
due  in  late  July  so  we  penned 
them  tightly  to  facilitate  the 
administration  of  the  treat- 
ment. This  showed  one  iamb 
to  be  potentially  \*uliierable 
with  dung  soiling  her  tiiU  so 
we  did  a worming  treatment 
too.  That  did  not  work,  so  a 
more  serious  stopper  was 
*\ecded-  Veterinary  consiiita- 
tion  suggested  coccidiosis  so 
we  collected  flie  metred  blue 
drench  dose  thiit  deals  wltii 
tois  problem.  What  sharp  lit- 
tie  teeth  lambs  do  have  yon 
at  this  point  — for  keep- 
ing the  mouUi  open  for  a 
quick  shot  dou*n  the  throat  is 
my  task  in  this  procedure. 

COU?!^  LUCKHLUST 
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CONFUSION  sur- 
roiuids  tbe  spjiltsal 
journey  of  Margaret 
niatcbcr.  Previously 

known  as  a less  than  fbnatt- 

cal  Methodist,  the  Baron- 
ness;  has  recently  been 
noted  in  devout  prayer  at 
^ Chapel  Royalln  St 
James’s  Palace  (Uie  l>oelt- 
css  of  Sent  was  a regular 

there  before  taoving  to 
Borne).  A leading  theolo- 
gy describes  the  chapel  as 
the  ecclesiastical  equiva- 
lent of  skunk. . .theytiilnk 
they  can  handle  it,  but  it 
leadstosomethtr^stroo- 
ger.  and  soon  only  tile 
strongest  incense  will  do”. 
Inevitably,  questions  wiU 
be  raised  about  Lady 
Thatcher.  Perhaps  under- 
standably, Cardinal  ftnaU 

Hume  is  playing  things 
close  to  his  ^est  for  the  mo- 
ment. **Is  this  a slUy  season 
bit?”  he  asked  yesterday. 
"That’sjnst  nunonr  and 
gossip.”  Lady  Thatcher's 
office  was  similarly 
opaque,  saying;  “She 

wonldn't  wish  to  comment 
on  her  rel^ious  affiliations 
at  the  moment.”  Undeni- 
able, however,  is  the  vogu- 
isfaness  of  Catholidsm,  and 
especially  among  the  fosh- 
ionable  right.  Tel^r^^ 
editor  Chas  Moore,  Envi- 
ronment Secretary  Uttie 
GumGnm  and  prison  fiend 
AnnWlddecombe  have  all 
made  recent,  ostentations 
conversions,  while  sana 
and  rational  Paul  Johnson 
remains  among  the  world's 
most  voluble  Papists.  He 
has  worked  tlrale^ly  to 
convert  his  new  idol  Mr 
Tony  Blair.  Surely  he  isn't 
about  to  pull  offa  sensa- 
tional win  doable,  taking 
his  former  idol  to  Rome? 

These  are  dread  days 
for  the  grey  squirreL 
Following  reports  that 
they  are  being  culled  to  save 
their  red  cousins  from  ex- 
tinction. we  rang  Lord 
Wyatt  of  Weeford  at  his 
T^iscan  holiday  home.  In 
Febrnary,  the  creator  of  the 
1976  classic  The  Exploits  Of 
Mr  Saucy  Squirrel  told  the 
Lords  in  a debate  that  tbe 
grey  “does  no  barm  to  the 
trees  or  the  birds  in  my  gar- 
den”. When  we  rang  yestei> 
day,  to  ask  fo'' words  of  sup- 
port. Woody  adopted  an 
Italian  accent  and  claimed 
to  be  out.  This  was  a rose, 
for  when  we  rang  back  soon 
after,  affecting  a for  plum- 
mier  voice,  he  instantly  ad- 
mitted to  bis  true  identi^. 
Alas,  a poor  line  cut  us  off. 
but  we  hope  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  untimely 
contretemps  next  week. 

TWO  contenders 

emerge  in  the  quest  f<Mr 
the  August  Book  of  fire 
Month.  One  Is  Motty*s 
Diary.  "John  Motson's  per- 
sonal record  of  the  95/W 
football  season".  On  tbe 
grounds  fiiat  this  may  prove 
dangerously  exciting,  also 
being  considered  is  A loco- 
man’s  Log.  1937-85.  by  Bill 
AUcock.  “a  224-pa^  illus- 
trated book  of  recollections 
and  anecdotes  about  Bill’s 
days  dri  vlng  steam,  and 
later  diesel,  locomotives.” 
It's  just  too  close  to  calL 

The  campaign  to  regis- 
ter Bolmondely  Relief 
has  sidestepped  early 
problems.  On  receivlngthe 
Charity  Cosunisslimers' 
starting  pack,  we  were 
alarmed  by  paragraph  14  of 
form  CCl  fSo  You  WantTo 
Start  A Charity?),  which 
says:  ”A  charity  must  be  set 
up  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  pub- 
lic at  large  rather  than  the 
personal  benefit  of  individ- 
uals.” But  after  discussions 
with  tbe  Commissioners, 
we  have  found  a way  around 
this . . . bystatingtfaeehari- 
ty’s  aim  as  ”tbe  alleviation 
of  hardship  for  Peter  Bot- 
tomley  MP  and  other  gentle- 
folk sulfoiing  privations 
doe  to  their  self-devotion  to 
the  public  good”.  Details 
po^-regiatration  mon<^~ 
r^sers  will  follow.  And  I 
am  thrilled  to  report  that 
other  fiiends  are  rallying  to 
tbe  cause.  In  the  New  States- 
man diary,  poor  Bolmonde- 
ly  reports  that  Auberon 
Waugh  has  *aiwwi  to  bung- 
ing him  tbe  odd  £25  for 
articles  in  tbeLiterary 
Review.  If  only  others  were 
as  big  hearted,  we  wonldn't 
need  the  charityxt  alL 

Splendid  news  from 
Norway,  where  balle- 
rina MetteLU  Johan- 
sen, 30.  baswonadream 
home  in  a competition  Miss 

johansenpickrtupthe 
£70.000  house  by  clinging  to 
a wall  for  five  days.  Despite 
suffering  swollen  legs  rad 

halluclpatingabort  a tem 

trio  to  Denmark,  she  out- 
lasted 396  rivals,  tnumph- 

tog  when  law  student^^ 


Why  cigarettes  are 
hard  to  stub  out 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


The  »gr>  la  the  fringed 
cowboy  shirt,  cowbv 
belt  and  boots,  stood 
curiously  hadffled  be- 
I hind  a bnfii  in  Spring  Strra^ 
St  Helena.  Ton  expected  up- 
stage CaZifinnia  svagser.  But 
he  was  hunched  Sheep- 
ish, glancing  over'  bis 
, shoulder  at  the  tables  of  the 
Spring  .Street  Restaurant, 

I waith^  for  Bomethtng.  Wait- 
ing. it  transpired,  for  the 
shrill  shriek  of  Irviie  as  she 
saw  her  gnartawm  hnshand 
smoking  again.  Marlboro 
Man  turned  Weedtown  Wl^. 

I threw  away  my  30 

years  almost  24  months  8^  to 
the  day.  1 knew,  amofogst 
other  ttirngs,  that  1 c^d 
neYm*  visit  America  agate  in 
peace  unless  that  happened. 
Tbe  Land  of  the  Free  is  tiie 
land  that  persecutes  tobacco 
and  all  its  users.  Hotels,  res- 
taurants, public  buildings, 
sports  steitiunis,  cabs,  even 
some  streets  and  squares; 
fiieyYe  all  off  limits,  with 
swingeing  fines  attached. 


Ihls  west's  special  horror  is 
prolonged  airline-security 
chaos  in  n£>«moking  alrpmts. 
Give  the  terrorists  an  extra 
ba^  Watch  passengers  turn 
grey  and  green  a^  start  to 
shake  aunpulsively. 

Here,  by  common  consent 
CaTfibriila  rides  the  highest 
pdlxtical  wave.  The  reguln- 
tions  are  tighter,  the  zealotry 
of  the  eDforeement  keener. 
Smokers  are  ground  down 
year  after  year  from  25  per , 
cent  to  20  now,  and  falling.  A 
reelected  Clinton  will  legis- 
late  8(»ne  more.  And  Britain  i 
is  catebteg  up.  Probably  file  ' 
firmest  Imst  weaselly  pled^ 
in  Tony  Blair’s  fledgling  { 
manifosto  Is  a prospective 
Labour  ban  on  dgaxette  ad- 
vertising. If  wflL  apparently,  I 
vanish  overnight 

You  wonld  not  expect  that 
I particolar  sweep  of  the  legis- 1 
I lative  pen  to  prove  great^ 

1 oontroversial  or  to  be  bitterly  ' 
resisted.  Few  eurxent  West-  | 
I minster  politicians  will  fight ; 
I the  tobacco  fi^t  OQpenly;  evmi 
Lady  Thatcher  earns  her  fot- 
I test  foes  abroad.  Journalists 
I everywhere,  as  usual,  seem 
lined  up  for  a ban.  The  edito- 
rial ccdunuis  won't  huff;  let 
' almie  puff  But  even  the  dear- 
at  issues  have  their  misty 
, edges.  The  point  about  Cali- 
fomia  is  that  it  proceeds  on 
every  front  restricting  pro- 
motUm  and  opportunity,  but 
boosting  a massive  health 
education  budget  hypothe- 


cated from  state  cigarette 
taxes.  It  doesn’t  bdi^  that 
me  move  sedves  alL  The  &it- 
debate,  by  contrast  seems 
almost  focile.  We’ve  lived  for 
so  2<xig  with  tile  tiiottgbt  tiiat 

banning  press  and  poster  ad- 
vertising bolds  every  key  that 
we've  ceased  to  think  much 
beyond  it.  Time  to.  start 
thinking. 

By  chance,  a couple  oi 
weeks  I found  myself 
dtairteg  a irtvste  Cambridge 
seminar  which  brought  ad- 
vertisers, agencies  and  bat- 
tling pressure  groups 
ti^etiher.  We  spent  a long,  hot 
afternoon  cm  tobacco  adver- 
tising. Towards  the  end.  play- 
ing Dimbleby,  I asked  wha 
after  Aill  debate,  stin  svq>- 
ported  a ban.  There  were  40 
or  so  in  the  room.  Only  fiiree 
hands  went  up.  Td  probably 
have,  added  a fourth  myself: 
but  only  with  its  thumb  well- 
sucked. 

Let’s  not  vrallow'  in  too 
much  principle  or  too  much 
talk  about  freedom  of  e^tres- 
Bi(m  and  fieedom  to  advertise. 
That  may  be  inmortant,  but 
it’s  not  advanced  ftall-fhroa- 
tedly  even  by  the  industry.  It 
is  the  practicality  ^ bard 
eoop^  and  often  cynical 
which  counts.  Do  bams  work? 
Norway  anight  say  yes;  Ire- 
land mi^t  say  not  particu- 
larly. Cmrelations  flnra  Brit- 
ain after  ond  of  cinema 
and  then  TV  advertising  are 
patchy.  (To  find  an  obvious 


link  you  have  to  look  to  price 
and  tax  rises.) 

Tbe  deepest  independent 
researdi  — by  Martin  Duffr 
at  Leicester  University  — 
concludes,  at  first  glance  bi- 
zarrely.  that  a total  ban  would 
probably  merease  cigarette 
smoking  a little,  because 
Dufiy  finds  a eexT^tion  be- 
tmen  tiie  laige  h^th  warn- 
ing that  go  inset  with  every 
ad  and  public  awarensR  of 
smoking’s  dai^rs.  Children 
of  11  or  12,  the  group  of  prime 
concern  where  sm<dui^  is 
growing,  know  that  what 
thi^re  doii^  is  perilous  be- 
cause the  ads  team  s& 
Take  away  the  advertising, 
perhaps,  and  you'd  mere& 
have  another  great  unadver- 

ttsed  teenage  drag ttimigh 

not  with  tee  sala  potential  of 
the  Ntunba  One  for  Growth, 
ecstasy:  never  a penny  ever 
9ent  on  ads  and  only  occa- 
sional warnings  from  the 
news.  Teaiiagers  don’t  be- 
lieve, from  teeir  peer  groups 
or  fiieir  own  experience,  that 
ecstasy  is  daneerous.  And 
they  lack  the  relentless 
tobacco  mechanism  to  tell 
them  that  they  may  be  wrong. 


OTHHK  jnractlcalitles. 

file  tobacco  compa- 
nies can’t  ^nt  their 
money  on  ads  — 
over  £50  TTiipifwi  ^ year  in  the 
press  alone,  a great  many 
Journalists’  wages  — what 
will  they  do  next?  No  need  to 
guess,  because  they  tell  us 
praisely  what  will  happen.  If 
price  Is  tbe  biggest  weapon 
against  smokteg,  then  prices 
be  lowered.  The  ca^di  that 
could  have  gone  on  posters 
win  go  on  bargain  oBbrs.  (A 
price  war  to  warm  Rupert’s 
cockles.)  Could  extra  taxes  fiU 
that  gap? 

Not  easily,  because  tobacco 
smuggling  from  Europe  and 
beyond  grows  exponentially 
as  the  price-differential  rises. 
Ken  Clarke  is  already  having 
to  hold  drink  taxes  in  check. 
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He’s  potentially  no  freer  with  ^ • m ^ h. 

cigarettes.  Europe’s  fabled 

single  market  boxes  him  m,  a ■■  M.E  ECJ 

Europe  which  pays  hundreds 

of  millions  every  year  to  sub-  ^ 

sfdise  its  tobacco  growers  and  Em  mra  MAaM 

likes  an  advertising  ban  be-  B%fl  fl  E^^J| 

cause  it  takes  competitive 

pressure  off  residual  state  B _ ■ m ■ 

tobacco  companies.  No  ads 
terns  often  zneans  bigger  loot 
for  the  govennoent  you  take 
the  foim  subsidies,  the  manu- 
focturers'  piuflte  the  tox. 

Harmonisation  looks  a for 
horizon. 

In  detoil,  then,  there  is 
I notiung  simplo  about  a ban. 

I Even  email  stegos  towards  it 
provide  unexpected  complex- 
ity.  The  latest  voluntary  Brit- 
ish option  has  been  banning 
posters  in  the  vicinity  of 
I schools.  Vto7  good:  ocept 
I that  poster  cennpanies,  for 
j prevention  purposes,  now 
I have  a comj^te  list  of  sites 
near  the  gates,  and  they’re 
fuller  than  ever  with  sweets 
and  cri^  and  drinks  to 
j rot  your  teeth. 

I A on  such  evidence. 

I will  be  more  symbolic  than 
j straightforwardly  effective. 

I Politics  by  moral  gesture.  It 
' may,  I think,  be  embraced  as 
part  q£  an  over^  policy.  But 
it's  not  much  of  a policy  by 
itself.  California  has  the 
resources  to  do  far  more  be- 
cause it  makes  smokers  pay 
for  public  health  education 
every  time  they  buy  a packet 
Whilst  an  of  our  health  educa- 
tion advertising  budget 
amounts  to  less  than  a quai> 
ter  of  what  the  tobacco  com- 
panies alone  spend  in  news- 
papers, Califoniia  can  take  on 
Big  Tobacco  head  to  head, 
persuading,  reminding,  csdol- 
ing.  Irene  knows  the  fa^. 
her  eringeing  husband  knows 
that  she  tmows  fiiein. 

Maybe  New  Labour  needs  a 
touch  of  (Solden  State  digging 
too.  After  all,  if  you're  finally 
going  to  do  something,  you 
ought  to  be  sure  that  it's 
something  worth  dotog. 


flY/ 

fUY/ 


In  the  real  world 


Gordon  Brown  dismisses  Roy 
Hattersley’s  dream  of  ‘equality 
of  outcome’  as  a nice  idea  in 
theory,  but  of  no  practical  value 
to  a new  Labour  government 


IWAS  brou^t  up  in  Scot 
land  in  tbe  1950s  and 
1960s  to  believe  in  a 
Britain  where  a comivt- 
ment  to  equality 
reflected  our  passion  for 
social  Justice.  ■ . 

Now  te  1996  we  live  to  .a 
Britain  vftiare  teequalny  is 
growing  foster  tiian  ever  b^ 
fore  on  a scale  undreemt  a 
whra  the  waifore  state  was 
created  in  1945.  To  lake  Just 
one  example  of  teis  pervasive 
inequality:  children  of 
parrats  dodng  -manual  work, 
with  low-level  qualiflcsfitote 
to  tiiose  of  children 
of  prc&AionaZ  parento  are 
mly  half  as  Ukdy  to  8t^  on 
at  y*hnni  gad  000  third  as 
likely  to  obtain  jol«  in  profte- 

sional  occupations.  So,  M 

bote  Roy  Hattenlsy 
of  power,  July 

said,  vre  must  reetwe  equaw 

to  its  rii^itfkil 

socialist  trinity 

alongside  liberty  and  soU- 

^^V^agree  about  fite  inyoaf- 
tance  of  equality  and  a.dass- 
less  sociefy.  But  where  we 


part  omnpauy  is  on  Roy’s  te- 
j on  equality  of  out- 

I ffOTTw*,  a goal  which  even  he 
I Hirngaif  admits  cgw  newr  be 
j achieved-  Socialism,  Roy, 

' must  sts^  dear  of  im- 
, possibilism.  Our  a™  is  genu- 
j tee  equality  of  opportunity 
I for  aU  — and  to  make  tiiat 
I haiven  will  be  tbe  central 
I goal  of  the  next  Labour 
government 

qhe  current  condition  of 
Britain  cries  out  for  diange. 
We  live  te  a country  te  which 
is  crushed  by  avoid- 
able poverty  where  we  tove 
seen  wage-inequality  widen- 
ing faster  than  anywhere  te 
Europe  gud  where  there  Is  a 
real  risk  of  an  underd^-  A 
Labour  goverameiit  will  3oot 
tolerate  growing  inequality 
gpii  BivTiai  division.  Tiiat  is 
why  tbe  goal  of  equality  ~ 
gnii  fhe  need  for  us  to  act 
together  to  make  it  a reaUiy 
— is  now  the  central  dividing 
Itee  te  i^tics. 

In  the  past  Labour  made 
equality  toe  i^ue  because  we 
were  passionately  committed 
to  social  justice.  Equality  is 


more  impextant  fiian  ever 
today.  Fbr  now  te  fhe  1990s  in 
the  new  economy,  equality  of 
opportunity  is  a^  the  key  to 
economic  prosperity.  Why? 
Because  we  are  te  a tast- 
obg-n^wg  information-based 
ecemomy  dmninated  by  the 
impmtance  of  knovdedge,  the 
skOls  of  people  and  their  abil- 
ity to  adapt  Indeed,  the  defte-. 
ing  (foaracteristto  of  economy 
is  less  an  indlvidiial’s  ability 
to  gate  access  to  capital  and 
for  more  his  or  her  ability  to 
gain  access  to  knowledge  and 
to  use  it  creatively. 

In  the  years  after  1979,  fiie 
new  r^t  argued  that 
oomic  progress  depended 
upon  liberty,  which  itself 
meant  ^ ponuft  of  inequal- 
ity. Now  increasingly  people 
see  the  converse  as  tru^  that 
liberty,  equality  of  opportu- 
ni^  and  prosperity  are  mutu- 
ally reteforeteg.  Indeed,  fhe 
move  opportawty  there  is. 
and  fhe  wider  it  is  distrib- 
uted, fhe  more  liberty  is  enr 
hanced.  As  I said  te  the  John 
fimitb  memorial  lecture,  all 
roads  to  economic  prosperity 
now  pass  throi^  equality. 

But  we  must  be  dear  we 

mean  by  equality.  1d  contrast 
to  Roy  Battersley's  unattain- 
able versiOD  of  equality  of 
outcome,  l propose  a maxi- 
malist VHsion  of  equality  of 
flfpjM>i-mTiHy  which  is  both  de- 
sirable and  possible- 

A rnaximaUst  equality  of 
opportunity  is  not  tbe  did- 


I SOD  leaves  school  at  16  be- 
cause  of  family-income  pres- 
I sures  and  has  no  chance  cf 
' further  education  or  trateteg. 
that  is  not  equal  oppertunity. 

I Alto  we  must  act  If  someone 
' loses  teeir  job  or  reaches  a 
glass  celling  at  work  and  has 
I no  chance  to  acquire  new 
work  or  skills,  that  is  not 
equal  opportunity  either. 

I There  is  another  reason  for 
choosing  equality  of  opportu- 
I nity  in  preforence  to  Hatters- 
I ley’s  equality  of  outcome.  It  is 
because  we  want  to  address 
I the  root  causes  of  teeqi^ty 
' and  povrtty  and  pcovpie  a 
principle  around  which  a 
I modem  economy  can  be  orga- 
nised — somethh^  tbe  propo- 
I Dents  of  equality  of  outcome 
I cannot  meanli^ully  do.  For 
too  long  we  have  i^elied  cm  the 
tax  and  benefit  system  to 
' compensate  people  for  their 
poverty  rather  than  doing 
something  more  fundamental 
' --  tackling  the  root  causes 
poverty  and  Inequality  — by 
; creatii^  employment,  educa- 
tiicxud  and  economic  c^pportu- 
nities  fimt  help  move  pec^le 
mrtef  poverty. 


Every  major  aca- 
demic study  shows 
that  increasingly 
unempk^ment 
low  pay  are  caused 
by  the  unequal  access  to 
knowledge  and  skills.  TO  talk 
simply  of  more  spendix^  and 
more  taxes  is  to  ccmcenttate 
rm  compensating  the  poor  for 
tbe  crasequences  of  tnogwai. 
ity,  vteen  tbe  challei^  is  for 
more  fUndamentaL  ft  is  to 
rtaai  with  its  Unem- 

ployment and  low  skills. 

Oar  conce^  of  makizm  life- 
long opportunities  for  tearn- 
ing  really  comes  alive  with 
the  new  University  fbr  Indus- 
try and  tedividnal  Learning 
Accounts  for  everyone.  It 
means  every  young  person 
and  not  just  an  41ite  should 
have  education  after  26. 
should  have  a qualification 
anrf  filrillg  iffiH  have 

work.  Creating  educatiomfi 
and  employment  opportuni- 
ties go  hand  in  hand.  No  adult 
should  be  denied  employment 
for  months  on  end  whhout 
being  offered  Fetraining  or 
work,  particularly  women 
who  are  too  eftm  Hawiad 
child-care  and  prevented 
' from  enjoying  a second 
j chance  in  ^ucatum  and  se- 
I curing  tbe  Jobs  they  need. 

So  when  Roy  Hattersley 
I asks  whether  we  will  do  more 
I for  a millkmaire  tdr  his 
unemployed  constituezit  the 
I answer  Is  clear.  Indeed,  our 
' windfoU  levy  on  tbe  on&ir 
profits  of  the  utilities  is  ex- 
; pres^  designed  to  create  a 
foir  deal  for  the  tinemployed. 
At  best  Roy  can  cSbr  compen- 
I satiem  for  the  foilure  of  gov- 
ernment to  act  at  a fandaxnen* 
tal  leveL  Znstrad.  we  oSbr  tee 
diance  of  ending  poverty  by 
tadding  its  causes. 

Roy  Hattersley’s  equality  of 
outcome  would  sot  cmly  leave 
tbe  causes  of  poverty  unad- 
dressed but  requires  a pre- 
scribed, centralist  imposition 
oToutoomes,  pays  little  regard 
to  effort  or  desert  and  would 
threaten  a state  where  oppor- 
tunities are  not  ixovided  but 
imposed.  And  it  would  not 
even  be  seen  as  foir.  It  wonld 
force  people  to  be  something 
they  are  not  wbra  tbe  real 
task  is  to  people  make 
file  most  of  trtiat  th^  are. 

Our  tesk,  taking  a belitf  te 
equality  most  petqple  share 
and  strengthening  it  Into  a 
powerful  p(ditical  pmciple, 
is  to  make  it  possible 
eveiyone  to  realise  their  po- 
tent!^ to  tbe  fhlL  It  is  to 
bridge  file  gap  between  what 
they  are  and  what  th^  have 
it  in  fbmnselves  to  bee^e. 

Gordon  Brown  fs  shactow 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Labour  MP  (or  Dunfermline  East 


style  equality  of  opportunity, 
the  onaoS,  pass-foU  educa- 
tional chance  until  16  at 
school  that  if  lost  means  a 
lifotinie  ctf  failure.  The  equal- 
ity of  ppportiinity  1 support  is 
recurrent,  lifelong  arid  com- 
prehensive: political,  cul- 
turaL  social  atul  economic  op- 
portunities fbr  all.  with  an 
obligation  on  Govnninent  to 
pursue  them  relentlessly. 

So  by  TwaTiinlBing  aqiialfty 

of  opportunity  I mean  not 
only  toekling  entrenched  in- 
terests tiiat  deny  people  op 
poaiunity  — from  fhe  House 
of  Lords  to  fbe  monopoly  pric- 
ing by  the  utUitiee,  and  elitist 
to  our  culture  — and 
providiE^  lifelong  education, 
bte  also  a responsibility  on 
govomnent  to  create  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  all  and 
tackle  tbe  root  causes  ctf  mod- 
em poverty  and  inequality.  A 
maximalist  equaliti^  of  oppor- 
tunity takas  us  filler  than 
the  formal  opening  of  doors  to 
tbe  conditions  which  are 
needed  to  make  opportunity 
real  It  must  offer,  as  Tawney 
ri^fiy  said,  for  more  than  a 
reluctant  invitation  to  dinner 
in  the  knowlecfoe  circum- 
stances will  prevent  people 
from  attending. 

If  a **>iii6  misses  out  at  the 
start  of  life  because  of  a short- 
age of  nursery  schoed  places, 
that  is  not  equal  opport^ty. 
And  we  have  an  obligation  to 
makp  nursery  education  ac- 
cessible to  all.  If  a young  per^ 


Bel  Littlejohn 

IMPHERE’S  so  much  to  read 

■ “I  papers,  there 

■ really  is.  That’s  not  to 
say  there  tsnt  room  for  Im- 
IfrovemenL  Personally,  1 wish 
mere  were  more  foreign  news 
m the  broadsheets,  but  then 
that’s  just  the  kind  of  person  I 
am  — serious,  thou^tful  and 
with  tny  own  for-reaching 
pefspeethre  on  world  stairs. 
P^rakly,  I would  have  become 
a foreign  correspondent  if  l 
hadnt  thought  I could  do  a 
heDuva  lot  more  good  as  an 
awturd-winnlng  columnisL  ' 

And  while  we’re  on  the  sub-  ' 
ject  I’m  sorry,  but  J'm  sick  to 
death  cd  stories  about  the  ' 
royal  family.  If  I have  to  read 
another  article  on  Chiles 
and  Diana  or  .\ndrew  and 
FUiYie  I think  I'll  scream.  I 
meszi,  why  should  we  be  in- 
terested in  what  Diana  has  for 
breakfost,  or  what  colour  Fer- 
gie  is  choosing  to  paint  her 
new  whirlpool  bath? 

(Actually,  tbe  answer  to  the 
first  is  "Just  a large  cup  of 
Tea  and  perteps  a Ry- 
vita".  and  to  the  seco^  "pale 
blue  with  a hint  of  peach’’  — 
but  frankly  who  cares?  But 
what  I’d  like  to  know  is  this 
— is  one  Ryvita  enough,  par- 
ticularly with  her  problems? 
And  how  can  Fergie  aSbrd  a 
new  whirlpool  bath  anyway? 
It’s  hfoh  time  we  were  given 
answers  to  these  questions.} 
Incidentally,  I learnt  the 
other  day  someone  who 
really  knows  that  Prince  Ed- 
ward is  trying  to  cut  down  on 
sugar  in  his  coffee  and  has 
taken  tq>  the  sugar-substitute 
Cfonderel  — a foct  I’ve  yet  to 
see  repotted  in  any  paper  so 
much  for  good  reporting! 

My  best  part  m any  news- 
pap^,  if  Fm  being  re^y  hon- 
est, is  not  fiie  foreign  news  or 
poUtics  ac  health  or  even  en- 
vironmeutal  catastrophes. 
No:  my  absolute  fove  mrt  is 
tbe  women  columnists,  espe- 
cially those  who  aren’t 
ashamed  to  tell  us  exactly 
iriiafs  been  liappening  te 
their  private  lives,  warts  and 
aJL  Needless  to  say,  Fve  had 
plenty  of  requests  from 
lovely,  lovely  readers  askii^ 
me  to  do  tee  same.  “Bel,"  they 
say,  “you’re  a fount  of  wis- 
dean  and  terrific  source  of 
informed  comment  on 
national  and  international 
news  but  please,  please. 
pkase,  Bel.  tell  us  a bit  more 
about  yourself''  So  here  goes: 
A Day  In  The  Life  Of  Britain’s 
Most  Concerned  Columnist 

YEST^tDAY,  I aofse  np  at 
7Jlam,  and  qfter  booting  Hts 
Nibs  out  of  mr  shared  bed,  I 
made  niy  icqy  to  tbe  kitchen. 
We  have  knocked  two  rooms 
into  one,  thus  making  a com- 
bined  kitchen/dining  area. 


which  definiwfy  makes  muA 
more  sense  in  the  long  mn.  / 
made  myself  a cup  of  tea  but 
when  I poured  the  milk  ti 
JJoated  in  gbbs  to  die  surfitce. 
I realised  ot  once  that  U was 
off.  On  the  radio,  they  were 
I talking  abaa  tbe  Nordtem 
Ireltmd  situation,  and  inteteer 
in  the  long  run  the  two  maions 
' would  be  united,  whidi  might 
make  more  sense.  I switched 
I mvr  to  Radio  2. 1 tlun  took  a 
' t^poon  and  tried  at/ish  the 
globs  from  the  top  iff  the  tea, 

I but  with  only  partial  success.  I 
then  decided  to  have  a cup  of 
I eeffee  instead;  I dont  mind. 

I oiffee  without  milk  but  2 hate 
I tea  without  milk,  I put  one- 
I and-a-half  spoons  of  Gold 
I Blend  into  the  blue  mug  with 
the  chip  on  it  and  then  Ipta  a 
sugar-substitute  in  it  and 
waited  a minute  for  it  to  cool 

A few  minutes  later,  I began 
to  sip  my  coffee,  h tasted  quite 
coffee^ish.  On  the  radio,  they 
were  discussing  the  Single 
Currency,  so  I switched  back  to 
Radio  ■/.  1 was  halfway 
through  my  affjee  when  I de- 
dded'to  make  a pUce  iff  toast.  / 
dui  this  by  cutting  a slice  of 
bread  off,  a fresh  loaf  loite  o 
sharp  knife  and  then  placing  it 
in  the  toaster. 

I have  found  over  the  years 
that  this  is  a good  method,  as 
it  means  both  sides  can  be 
toasted  at  once,  and  at  equal 
heat.  The  toast  complete  1 
spread  it  with  Olivio,  an 
^eaive  butter  substitute  to 
which  I am  devoted,  and  a thin 
layer  of  thick<ut  orange  mar' 
malade  made  to  an  cxeeUem 
redpe  by  the  late,  great  £liaj- 
beth  David,  given  to  me 
recently  by  a close  fiiend.  Bar- 
bara, when  she  came  to  stay. 
On  the  radio,  news  came 
through  of  either  a famine  or  a 
drought  in  either  Africa  or 
India,  I didn  ? corrh  which.  My 
marmalade  on  toast  was  deli- 
cious. but  n^  lift  hand  was  a 
bit  sticky.  So  I turned  on  the 
cold  tap  and  gave  it  a good 
dean.  On  the  radio,  they  were 
discussing  the  future  of  Russia 
under  an  ailing  Yeltsin.  This 
set  me  to  wonderittg  whether  it 
toouldnt  be  better  for  my 
health  to  drink  Herbal  Tea 
every  nwrning. 

And  isn?  it  about  time  / 
invested  in  a whir^tool  bath? 
They  say  they’re  completely 
fab.  though  obviousty  one 
would  have  to  go  for  the  right 
colour.  The  announcer  said 
that  news  had  just  come  in  of  a 
major  pile-up  involving  10 
cars,  so  J swlto.W  back  to 
Radio  S,  wundering  whether 
the  day  would  be  hd  enough  to 
wear  my  beloved  old  Katherine 
Hamnett  Nuclear  Awareness 
T-shirt . . . 

StiU  just  7.35am.  and  600 
words  later  rve  hardly  even 
finished  breakfert!  As  I have 
long  suspected,  tbe  details  td 
my  day-to-day  life  are  proving 
a very  rich  source  of  ii^ira- 
tion  for  this  award-wizmteg 
column.  Next  week,  m tell 
you  what  it’s  like  getting 
dressed,  and  in  a fortnight 
you’ll  learn  all  about  the  way 
I brush  my  teeth,  and  tee 
week  after . . . but  1 mustn’t 
ruin  it  fbr  you 
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Sion  of  cultures 


R3  V LALIC.  who  has 
^ died  had  be- 

^ come  Yugosla- 

Bs  vm's  greatest  conierapo- 

si  ran'  pc-er.  Kis  verse, 

wiik-h  explore;  culcuiv.  mem- 
orv  and  peix'e’iEioa  in  ioyfuJ 
vet  sciilnel-sinrn  itna-;es  lias 
been  widely  u-anslated  and 
won  monv  av.drds. 

Born  in  Belgrade,  he  spent 
his  teena^ie  v“.Trs  in  Zagreb 
and  clainj^i  both  ihe  Serbian 
cidiur-il  heriugo  Tith  iwBv’z- 
antine  Greek  roots,  and  the 
CroaM.aii  :racli[ion.  •.vhich 
looks  tov.  r^rd;  Italy  and  north- 
ern Eup:'pe.  Thi?  fusion  led 
to  Lalic  seeing  himself  not  so 
much  as  o ••Serbi.'jn"  or  even 
a •■Yugo.=inv"  poet  but  as  a 
Medjtetr;mean  one.  M.any  of 
his  poeini  blare  with  the  in- 
tense light  ..'nd  primary 
colours  of  the  I ■ !-?diterranean: 

A ?ardt:n  :n 

fptnp:7S.‘';yn  'cirords  the  seo 
And  sWr,'d  j.';  Xue 
onucov'/;c';.’ 'V 
s/ji'.'doir-.; 

The  otd  uu\-  “/  lichi. 

yt'.'loirinc  f:nci  /r{ty‘'d. 

And  thu  »>;eb  j.rln?  .'icnrcen  the 
trees  . . 

When  Lnteiwiewed  in  1983 
for  BBC  R.adio  S.  he  was  asked 


about  his  poetrj"'s  ■.■•’ntrai 
theme.  He  picked  up  a book. 
*‘My  childhood  and  boyiiood 
iti  the  war  marked  very 
strongly  e\-erythins  I ever 
wrote  as  a poem."  he  replied. 
“In  this  book,  the  first  poem 
is  . . . about  my  schooiiriends. 
who  were  my  age  and  per- 
ished in  an  air-raid  . . . .and  I 
remained  to  remember  . . 
The  book  has  just  been  pub- 
lished in  English  by  .An\d] 
Press,  and  its  tiUe.  A Rusty 
Needle,  is  taken  from  this 
first,  crucial  poem: 

But  I remained,  lagroti'  oti 
With  their  gaze  In  t'ne  nape  nj 
my  neck,  like 

A rusty  needle  just  under  the 
skin:  but  also,  slouify. 

To  come  to  love  the  night  and 
her  soft  stars  again. 

.Memory  suffuses  bis 
poems.  As  “spaces  of  hope" 
where  the  individual  can 
briefly  preserve  the  past; 

A lilac  garden. 

A Street  in  Florence,  a 
morning  room, 

A sea  smeared  uUh  silver 
before  the  srorm. 

Or  a starles.^  night  lit  only 
the  book  on  the  lahte. 

But  also  as  cultural  mem- 


ory. where  threads  of  collec- 
tive wisdom  can  survive  the 
destruction  of  civilisations. 
These  threads,  random  and 
incoherent  though  they  may 
be.  we  call  culture;  the  vital, 
fragile  link  that  connects  us 
as  individuals  to  a wider 
wholeness.  Yet  finding  the 
threads  is  a Herculean  task, 
and  contacting  the  lost  whole- 
ness may  be  impossible.  But 
the  searching  even  though  It 
may  be  in  vain,  is  what  gi\'es 
meaning  to  human  life; 

Terrible  is  the  effort  to 
recognise  love 

In  the  u’aning,  and  to  read  the 
sign 

In  the  nettle  between  two 
syllables  qf  stone.  In  the 
wound 

Healing  swifter  than  the 
telling 
. . . our  task 

Is  to  remember,  to  deliver 
blows: 

The  task  of  the  peach  is  to 
blossom. 

Lalic  came  to  prominence 
in  the  mid-1950s,  as  part  of  the 
cultural  blossoming  — espe- 
cially in  poetry  — which 
forced  Tito's  Communist 
party  to  relinquish  control 
over  literature.  Unlike  the 


slightly,  older  Vasko  Popa. 
whose  weird.  brfllianL  atavis- 
tic verse  played  a k^  role  in 
convincing  apparatchiks  that 
there  was  more  to  literature 
than  partisan  epics  and 
pseudo-folksong,  Lalic’s  poet- 
ry was  never  avant-garde. 

In  theme  and  tone,  he 
fbrmed  part  of  the  European 
modernist  mainstream.  His 
first  links  were  to  other  Me^- 
terranean  poets  — Montale. 
Sefbris.  But  also  to  a wider 
European  and  American  trad- 
ition: Hblderlin,  Rilke  and 
Valery.  Yeats.  Eliot  and 
Pound  — and  through 
Pound's  Cdthay,  even  to  &e 
poets  of  Tang  dynasty  China. 

His  language,  thou^  the 
ideas  it  e^iressed  grew  more 
complex  in  his  later  verse, 
never  aimed  for  incoherence 
or  cheap  e&ects,  whatever  the 
fashion  — "While  some 
played  the  sa.tophone  and 
ofliers  the  peasant  flute.  1 just 
sat  in  the  comer  and  played 
my  cello,”  he  once  said  of  his 
role  in  1950s'  literary  polem- 
ics. This  setf-sufliciency 
meant  that  his  verse,  thou^ 
it  immediately  won  prizes 
ool>'  slowly  gained  wider  do- 
mestic recognition.  But  his 
home  reputation  is  now  all 
the  stroller  because  he  was 


not  ephemeral  or  flashy.  Dur- 
ing the  1980s  he  was  recog- 
nised as  a poet  of  major  Euro- 
pean stature.  Recent  awards 
were  the  American  Thornton 
Wilder  Prize  (1990),  the  Brit- 
ish European  Poetry  Transla- 
tion Prize  (1991),  and  Italy’s 
Rosoned'oro  (1995).  He  read  at 
many  British  and  interna- 
tional poetry  festivals. 

His  international  allegiance 
and  wide  focus  meant  that  his 
verse  did  not  directly  reflect 
his  country’s  deepoiing  1980s 
crisis.  What  we  do  see  is  a 
change,  during  the  late  1970s 
and  early  1980s,  from  the  wide 
historic^  panoramas  of  his 
'hiiddle  period"  back  to  the 
personal  concerns  of  his  ear- 
lier verse  ~~  but  witb-a  dark- 
ness and  sense  of  hnpending 
chaos.  As  in  the  1973  poem 
Broadcast  (from  Fading  Con- 
tact, Anvil  Press): 

77ie  broadcast  is  oitally 
Importaru, 

Th^say,  thelastb^brea 
long,  long  night 
Withoiu  love. 

And  no-oiK  can  recall  now 
How  the  contact  first  started  to 
fade. 

Recent  years  brou^t  the 
death  of  his  son  on  a yachting 
voyage  across  the  self-same 
Adriatic  that  figures  so  viv- 
idly in  Ivan’s  poems.  And 
with  the  war,  his  lifeline  to 
his  beloved  sea  was  cut  As  a 
&rb,  he  could  not  visit  his 
second  home  — his  real,  spiri- 
tual home  — in  Rov^.  which 
is  on  Croatia's  Istrian  coast 
almost  opposite  Venice. 

’These  losses  were  perhaps 
still  too  keen  to  be  expressed 
in  verse  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  But  throughout  his 
work,  we  see  the  strengtii  and 
support  he  drew  from  his  love 
for  his  wife  Branka.  whose 
calm  warmth  and  incisive  wit 
so  aptly  complemented  Ivan’s 
mercurial  sparkiness  and  the 
dynamism  of  his  immense 
cultural  knowledge: 

For  years  I have  knavm  we 
are  disappearing  together: 
You  burnt  through  with  the 
star  qf  ffty  memory,  outside 
which 

You  steadily  diminish,  myself 
beauciftilly  dispersed  inyou. 
In  every  efiemoon,  in  every 
roam,  in  every  day. 

Jh  everything  whUAJUlsyou 
slowly,  like  sand 
Pilling  a riv&-bed:and  this, 
our  moment. 

Lasts  longer  than  another's 
death. 

His  own  death,  from  heart 
failure,  came  mercifully . 
swiftly.  He  leaves  his  wife, 
Brani^  and  a son,  Marko. 


Francis  R Jones 


McmnrTi'  and  confUi't . . . Lalic's  work  w'as  marked  by  his  experience  of  growing  np  in  the  second  world  war  lori  sauer 


Ivan  V LaltC,  poet  bom  June  S, 
1931;died  July27, 1996 


The  perfect  guide  . . . Peter  Martini  (centre)  In  St  Petersburg  for  a break  after  the 
elections,  with  a Russian  friend  (left)  and  Nell  Drake,  a BBC  coUe^pie  photo  Atm  MecuiRE 

Peter  Martini 


Right  man  in  Russia 


PETER  MAR’TINL  who 
has  died  aged  31  in  a 
road  accident  near 
Novgorod  in  Russia, 
was  a highly  respited  and 
widely  liimd  television  pro- 
ducer with  the  BBC's  foreign 
news  department.  He  had 
idayed  an  important  part  in 
organising  the  BBC's  cover- 
age of  the  Russian  presiden- 
tial elections  and  was  accom- 
panying the  driver  of  a truck 
loaded  with  equipment  on  its 
way  back  to  ^itain  from 
Mmcow  when  the  accident 
happened 

I last  saw  Peter  at  the 
height  of  a Moscow  winter 
five  years  ago  when  he  was 
working  for  Tass,  the  Soviet 
news  agency  which  was 
struggling  to  find  a role  in  the 
immediate  aftermatti  of  the 
Cold  War.  Peter's  work  was 
grim;  translating  the  Russian 
dispatches  into  English  for  no 
audience  in  partit^ar;  earn- 
ing roubles  when  most  other 
expat  journalists  were  paid  in 
western  currency. 

But  the  job  had  its  perks  — 
a vast,  rent-free  government 
apartment,  first  bite  at  break- 
ing news  from  Tass  corre- 
spondents and.  much  more 
important  a Tass  identity 
card,  which  allowed  him  to 
bypass  the  legions  of  petty 
bureaucrats  which  still 
blighted  the  country.  During 
the  10  da>’s  that  I was  his 
guest  we  strode  around  Mos- 
cow like  minor  dignitaries. 
He  was  the  perfect  guide. 

Peter  Martini  was  the  most 
unldeological  of  Soviet- 
ologists. Unlike  many  other 
children  the  Cold  War 
drawn  to  the  crumbling 
SI^>e^power.  his  love  for  Rus- 
sia didn't  come  from  a mis- 
placed feeling  of  socialist  nos- 
talgia toe  what  might  have 
been.  But  nor  did  he  have 
anything  In  common  with  the 
hordes  t£  capitalist  expan- 


sionists who  filled  the 
country  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1990s.  He  Just  loved  to  be 
where  the  action  was  and 
Russia  appealed  to  his  sense 
of  adventure. 

I remember  him  taking  me 
to  a sauna,  refege  (rf*  the  work- 
man.  He  thought  It  would 
give  me  a glimpse  of  the  real 
Russia  — his  Russia.  In  fee 
locker  room  the  authorities 
had  installed  four  large 
screens  tuned  in  to  the  predi- 
gested pop  of  MTV.  Ihe  van- 
guard of  soft  rock  had  suc- 
ceeded in  a matter  of  memths 
where  Peter's  emploirers  had 
failed  after  decades  Ot  try^. 
I found  it  ^ply  depressing: 
Peter  thought  it  was 
hilarious. 

Peter  was  not  a brilliant 
student.  When  we  were  at 
primary  school  together  near 
Bristol  his  greatest  success 
was  the  first  prize  he  won 
impersonating  Elvis  Presley 
in  a fancy-dress  competition. 
With  his  big  moon  fece.  blond 
hair  and  protruding  ears,  it 
was  a bizarre  choice  but  in 
full  costume  his  likeness  to 
the  king  of  rock'n'roll  was 
remarkable.  Unfortunately 
there  were  no  exams  in 
mimicry. 

But  Peter  was  never  the 
sort  of  person  to  let  a little 
thing  like  exams  get  in  his 
way.  In  Britain  his  compre- 
hensive/poiytechnic  pedigree 
was  always  going  to  hold  him 
back.  In  Russia.  I know,  he 
felt  be  could  be  his  own  man 
— judged  by  bis  actions 
rather  than  his  class  or 
intellect 

Although  he  sometimes 
complained  when  preference 
for  jobs  was  given  to  Ox- 
bri<^  graduates,  he  always 
knew  he  would  make  It  in  the 
end  and  he  took  a certain 
pride  in  the  feet  that  he  had 
had  to  do  it  fee  hard  way.  Via 
freelance  worit  at  Reuters. 


Sky  T\'  and  the  BBC,  he 
taught  himself  to  be  a brave 
and  efficient  journalist  In  the 
field,  where  it  really'  counted. 
By  the  time  of  bis  death  he 
had  worked  for  every  mqjor 
news  organisation  in  Moscow 
and  gained  the  respect  of 
them  aU.  He  took  risks  but  he 
was  also  eminently  practical 


Martia  BrigM 

Ben  Brown,  BBC  foreign 
affairs  eorrospendoni,  adds: 

Peter  had  spent  months  plan- 
ning every,  detail  of  the 
presidential  election  cover- 
age wife  typical  enthusiasm 
and  extraordinary  skill. 
Russia  was  Peter’s  great 
love:  be  spoke  fee  language 
wonderfully  well  and 
understood  its  people  and 
politics  better  than  many 
analj'sts  and  correspondents. 
Se  lived  a great  deal  of  his 
short  life  there. 

For  those  of  us  in  the 
Moscow  press  corps  at  the 
time,  he  bri^tened  up  what 
was  often  a difficult  place  to 
work  and  live  with  his  huge 
personality,  his  booming 
laugh  and  his  overpowering 
after-shave.  He  was  the  heart 
of  every  party,  the  first  on 
the  dance  floor  (especially  if 
Bananarama  were  on  the 
turntable)  and  the  last  to 
leave.  But  he  worked  every 
bit  as  hard  as  he  played. 

I was  with  him  at  the 
height  of  the  war  in 
Chechen  la.  where  he  showed 
quite  exceptional  courage 
and  helped  save  the  life  of  a 
cameraman.  He  had  only  just 
started  wife  the  BBC  when 
we  lost  him.  a brilliant 
career  ended  as  It  was  taking 
o£  a marvellous  life  cut 
horribly  short. 


Peter  Martini,  journalist,  born 
February  18, 1965;  died  July  9, 
1996 


Birthdays 


Eddie  Beil,  ciiciii'm.m  nmi 
pu^^ll^ll^^■|•.  UK. 

47:  .lohn  Binvis.  MP.  miiii.ster 
li'f  ,>i.  .Inhn 

Broome,  l■•LllHleI^  .Uton 
Tdwl-is  Tlit-tii**  I’afU.  Roy 
Crimmins.  j.i.".-;  trumbonist. 
H,.  Julin  Foster,  nctresis.  .54: 
John  Gale,  riiii-.-itruvil  pro- 
ilueer.  5":  Sir  .lohn  Hannam, 
CoiiS'.M'vaiivt-  MP.  R7;  Sir 
Christopher  Ho-j;;.  rluiir- 
nnn.  .Allu-tl  Doinmi.  iio;  Mar- 
tin Joaii-ilacqiies,  cricketer. 
;<i3:  Guiidula  Junotvitz,  opera 
.singer.  50;  Prof  Geoi-go  .Icn- 
klns.  Imcm.-iroli-tgi-ir.  ofi.  Dr 
George  Kimble,  geogr.ipher. 


Letters 


.\Hlhnliy  i r, ; .'  ,V  i'  - .'f  “ 1 » c.-: ; 
Merv*:.!!  I'owie  tfLr.'ueny  July 
JfJi  ua.5  i-).'!-irj'.'.'ii  i'y  Aniliony 
Steel  in  ih»  Hjht  W.-jtl-jlir^-c- 
teil  nini  U'-fivv  .Vn  \'j//fi/rcs 
f/v  Tlie  movie  was  iin- 
ixirtani  :n  in.ikmg  many  of  us 
of  tile  mul-eeninry  wmtime 
gener.Tiion  into  Iifclftti’ 
wnspn'.'itionisis 


B8:  Sammy  Mcllroy.  footlxUJ 
manager.  42;  Sir  Reginald 
Murley,  surgeon.  80:  Lord 
Murray,  former  TUC  general 
secretarj'.  74;  Peter  O'Toole, 
actor.  64;  Kathleen  Pej^on. 
cliilriren's  writer.  67:  Lord 
Sbuttlewortb.  rh.iirman. 
Rural  Development  Commis- 
sion, 48:  Prof  Sir  Peter 
Swinnerton-Dyer.  matlt- 
ematician,  69;  Rose  Tremain. 
novelist  and  plajivright.  53; 
Alan  TufTin.  form-jr  leader. 
Union  of  Communication 
Workers.  03;  Lord  Wadding- 
ton  QC,  Governor  of  Ber- 
Duida.  <37;  Alan  Wlticker. 
broadcaster.  71;  Sir  Brian 
Wolfson.  chainnan.  Color- 
vision.  61. 


Di->ug  Wiliiamsnn  «vv//w.  The 
remarkable  performnneu  of 
Mississipi  -guitarist  Roosevelt 
"Booba"  Barnes  iokitnarv 
July  29>  in  the  1992  Mevision 
documentary  £>tv/;  Bhtas  was 
a poignant  refieciion  of  liis 
life  and  drinking.  He  sang  I 
Ain't  Gonna  li’or.'-y 
Tomorrow,  but  he  introduced 
his  guitar  teeth  Stulo  with.  '*! 
said  1 wasn't  going  to  do  feis 
no  more." 


^eter  Ludwig 


weet  taste  of  fame 


ETER  LUDWIG,  the 
German  art  collector 
and  chocolate  mag- 
nate who  has  died 
aged  71.  was  a generous  bene- 
favtor  but  a notorious  ^otist 
who  delighted  in  having  en- 
tire museums  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual collections  named 
after  him. 

Known  as  "Mr  More"  in  the 
New  York  art  world.  Ludwig 
bought  art  in  huge  quantities, 
ignoring  critics'  sneers  at  Ills 
•^ntlmsiasm  for  Pop  Art, 
Soviet  pointing  and  contem- 
porar>-  Cuban  art.  He  col- 
lected everything  from  Aztec 
art  to  baroque  porcelain,  from 
medieval  manuscripts  to  Nazi 
sculpture,  and  in  1990  he 
bought  a new  painting  every 
day.  He  gave  or  lent  almost 
everything  to  museums  and 
galleries  m (jormany  and 
elsi.-where  but  always  on  one 
condition  — that  the  collec- 
tions would  bear  his  name 


forever.  "Patrons  have  their 
price,”  he  said  once.  "1  am 
pleased  when  respected  insti- 
tutions carry  my  name. 
Everyone  has  his  fad  — that 
is  Ludwig’s." 

The  Ludwig  Institute  for 
Art  of  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  (East  Ger- 
many) opened  in  Oberhausen 
in  1964  and  the  magnificent 
Ludwig  Museum  in  Cologne 
opened  two  years  later,  hous- 
ing one  of  (Tenuany's  most 
impressive  collections  of 
modem  art.  In  1991  fee  Lud- 
wig Museum  for  Inter- 
national Art  in  Aachen  and 
anofeer  Ludwig  Museum  In 
Budapest  were  opened. 

He  offered  Cologne  90  Picas- 
sos on  condition  that  the  city 
would  build  a new  museum 
specially  for  them  and  that  it 
would  bear  his  name  "for  all 
time",  l^e  city's  politicians 
ground  their  teeth  but  ac- 
cepted the  pictures. 


Bom  into  a cultivated  mer- 
chant femily  in  Koblenz,  Lud- 
wig was  Introduced  to  con- 
temporary art  while  still  a 
schoolboy.  He  became  a teen- 
age cultural  ftmetionary  for 
the  Nazis  as  a member  of  the 
Hitler  Youfe  bat  be  bad  lost 
feith  in  fescism  and  in  his 
mentor  Albert  Speer  by  1942 
and  turned  from  politics  to 
academic  life,  studying  for  a 
doctorate  in  art  history. 

Under  pressure  from  his 
family,  be  abandoned  his 
ambition  to  become  an  art 
historian  and  turned  his  hand 
to  business.  After  marrying 
fee  ilau^ter  of  a chocolate 
manafecturer,  he  took  over 
the  running  of  two  large  choc- 
olate fectories  in  Aachen. 

He  first  started  collecting 
art  seriously  during  the  1980s. 
flying  to  New  York  almost 
every  week  to  buy  new  works 
by  Roy  Lichtenstein.  Andy 
Waihol  and  James  Rosen- 


Lodwig . . . Twairiiig  himself 
a big  same  in  art  collections 

quisL  Thou^  some  critics 
/yimplainflil  that  he  W8S  the 
very  model  of  an  American 
collector  who  "sees  wife  his 
ears’’,  Ludwig  saw  himself  as 
a pioneer,  discovering  new 
art  movements  and  re- 
evaluate  o^ected  art. 

"Art  is  more  important 
thaw  any  constderatiOD  of  its 
future  importance,"  he  said. 


"What  matters  is  today,  fee 
now.” 

Unlike  Charles  Saatchl  and 
fee  Italian  collector  Count 
Giuseppe  Panza  dl  Biumo, 
whom  he  r^arded  as  his 
rivals.  Ludwig  did  not  be- 
come involved  in  the  disas- 
trous 1980s  speculation  game 
that  gripped  the  art  world. 
The  reason  was  that  his  choc- 
olate fectories  ran  into  diffi- 
culties and  he  was  forced  to 
sell  off  parts  of  his  business. 

In  19^  he  outraged  Gomian 
public  opinion  by  selling  144 
medieval  manuscripts  to  the 
Getty  Museum  in  Cedifomia. 
He  never  sold  another  art 
work  but  fee  controversy 
damaged  Ludvrigs  repatation 
irrevocably  and  obscured  the 
enormous  contribution  his 
bequests  have  made  to  nu- 
merous German  mUSeCUttS. 

He  drew  sharp  criticism 
again  this  year  after  he 
attacked  the  Dalai  T^ma  anri 
defended  China’s  record  In 
Tibet  Critics  pointed  out  that 
Ludwig  had  made  his 
remarks  at  a crucial  stage  in 
nHEotfetfons  wife  fee  Chinese 
government  over  fee  building 

a new  Ludw^  Museum  in 
Beijing. 

Ludvrigs  generosity  seldom 


extended  to  the  woricers  in 
his  chocolate  factories  and, 
just  before  his  death,  he  was 
planning  to  sack  most  of  them 
and  move  production  to 
Poland. 

Ludwig  is  survived  by  his 
wife  Irene  but  he  had  no  chil- 
dren and  the  foture  owner- 
ship of  both  his  art  collections 
and  his  business  interests  is 
uncertain. 


Benia  Steteilun 


Peler  Ludwig,  businessman  and 
art  collector,  bom  July  9,  1925; 
died  July  22, 1996 


Engagements 

REAROON/MULHOLLANO,  Dr  Nicola 
Rewdon  to  NicDoIm  MuihoitaM  Nlcda. 
daugt^  at  Brian  Raardon  o<  Bevlay  at«l 
ChrMna  Raardon  of  Paib  Wo^  and  Meh- 
daa,  KMi  or  Janal  Mulhonand  and  lata  Brio 
Uulholiand,  have  bacoma  angaged.  Thalr 
taiiHlea  wian  inotn  avary  tiiiura  haopinaM 

Marriages 

PARKSrrOMES  Tha  tnjrriaaa  la 
annowicad  ol  Mr  Sam  Parka  and  mm 
taryJafta  ToiMO.  wlbcri  wai  haU  yaaurd^ 
ai  Chelm  Regliiar  Offlea. 

■To  place  Mur  announeaiiiani  leiaphone 
0171  ri3  4SS7  fax  0171  713  4129. 


SiBepUd  stpE':::^3 

WHEN  ilic  p\Tumifl.sofijiza 
were  shimmering .■ind  new, 
thew  ligufcs  already  were  as 
ancieiu  .-i?  liie  pyramuli-  now 
. . Fneoftlievoldfigures  — 
most  of  I hem  near  life-sized  — 
were  found  l:;  ve.orsago  in 
'Ain  Gh.irolr 'Spring ol  the 
G:izeUe..;"i  m what  tcKlay  is 
Jordan  . . .The statues iverc 
fotH.'  rioT\Ti.  eruinblLio 
to'iviher  mii • nii I'ool  h^iieatlt 
thi.*  surliL-eofthe 

ear  111. .-  l-t  >r  '•  •mn  ••.-.if,. 

i.i!.- .1  ■.•■•'ll'.'.'  ii 

lioen  hurrei I i.i  .1  pti  .i 

israooili  '.viurepl.isivrod  flotii' 

. . . '.Am  Git  li  v.'i-si'.M'i.'d 
•ibuiu  thr.'  iiini.-  tlui  htininn 
bciim*  Hr^r  lk-^.in 


domesticating  on  imals  and 
plants. 

In  some  wavs  th  is  is  urban 
art.  among  the  oldest  yet  dis- 
covered. You  can  see  that  in 
its  size  as  well  as  its  materi- 
als. Ekorlierlumter-gatherers 
would  not  have  carried 
around  works  so  big  sad 
bre^able . . . Perhaps  they're 
tribal  gods,  or  spirits  of  the 
land,  or  ancestors  long  dead. 
No  still-undiscovei-ed  texts 
.ore  likelv  to  prove  iLseful  in 
resolviiigsueh  ennjoemres. 
For  these  statues  were  first 
formed  — on  aimaiures  of 
twine-bound  reeds —a  good 
3,000  years  before  writing 
first  appeared. 

The  Washington  Post 
haunted  fo’  the  figures  on  axhi- 
bition  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Coarse  horse 

"EITHER  the  horse  goes,  or  I 
do."  So  what  happens  next? 

. . . Fpi'inn-.-f  hursv''  '.vning 
'.v<:.rn.T..  rni;Ti.'o  .-'.irr-l'.'  iv.- 
cuiiiesl,  bocau>L*  •.vhi.*n  it 
vomes  10  riioosjng  between 
l;ardes  and  moil,  old  four  legs 
wins  at  a canter.  More  than  70 
per  cent  of  you  admitted 


t 


you'd  send  your  bloke  pack- 
in-^  every  time  if  it  came  to 
the  crunch  question  “Man  or 
horse?",  especially  if  he  was 
selfish  enou^  to  put  the 
poser  to  you  in  the  first  place 
. . . .And  one  woman  said 
she'd  managed  to  pick  the 
horsea/nf  keep  tierman: 

“Men  are  easy  to  confuse 
when  you  put  on  yoar  short 
skirt  and  suspenders."  she  ob- 
seni'ed  wryly. 

Most  of  you  have  had  horses 
all  your  U\‘es  and.  while  men 
may  come  and  go.  your  horse 
is  verj'  much  the  only  long- 
term partner  you  ne^. . .So 
where  does  this  lea\'e  sex? 
fi'eU,  it  really  does  seem  that 
16  hands  between  your  legs  is 
more  satisf^ang  than  a man 
every  time. 

The  first  issue  qfGallop 
magazine.far  “people  possum- 
au‘  about  Aorses 

BritFood 

HOW  ,ibout  starting  with  a 
5;?';vli  v.‘:tn  pork  salad?  Have  1 
sn-ayed  imoaChinese?No. 
it's  on  the  Modem  British 
menu  at  the  Chiswick  in 
West  London.  Let's  cry  again; 
fried  bacon,  oysters  and 


chUli  dipping  sauce . . . The 
bacon  is  Italian  pancetta 
cooked  in  a Chinese  soy 
sauce  stock,  the  oysters  are 
Irish — and  rolled  In  toasted 
sesame  seeds  and  Japanese 
breadcrumbs  (yes,  they  do 
come  fimm  Japan) . . . ^unds 
great,  but  did  I mias  the  Brit- 
ish bit?  Well,  in  ♦hib  instance, 
it's  provided  by  the  cheL 
Henry  Harris,  who  is 
British . . . 

“Modem  British  means 
anything  we’vo  nicked  finm 
around  the  world,"  says 
multiple  restaurateur  An- 
tony Worrall  Thompson,  a 
pioneer  of  Che  movement . . . 
The  most  successful  dish  has 
to  be  mashed  potatoes,  thanks 
to  its  amazing  versatili^. 
Mash  combines  readily  with 
everyone's  Mediterranean 
fevourlte  like  goat's  cheese 
and  pannesan,  not  to  men- 
tion  olive  oil,  pesto  and  garlic 
. . . Superior  ingredients  are 
Just  as  eager  to  be  in  on  the 
n^h  phenomenon.  Truffle 
oil  is  drizzled  over  mashed 
potatoes  Savour^  with 
smoked  bacon  and  prunes, 
which  Harris  serves  with 
pork-ond-Jeek  sausages. 
Thar'seirher  culinary  genius. 


or  a cultural  train-smash.  Ian 
Wisniewski  ruishes  in 
Decantor  magazine. 

It’s  bugged 

YOU  set  out  with  a trowel  and 
merry  heart  to  liberate  some 
pot-bound  prisoners  from  fee 
florist  and  before  you  know  it 
you  have  chopped  a couple  of 
worms  in  half  and  wrecked 
the  life’s  work  of  innumera- 
ble insects,  and  then,  likely  as 
not,  predators  will  demolish 
your  feeble  humane  defences 
and  strip  your  new  axrivals 
to  skeletons  in  coiq>fe  of 
ni^ts. 

In  the  quiet  street  vdiere  I 
live  there  are  gardens  whose 
owners  ma)ce  the  world  a bet- 
ter place  by  givingpleasure  to 
passers-by.  A magnolia 
touches  the  heart  every 
spring,  with,  the  appearance 
of  its  flizzy.  green  al^nd 
buds.  There  is  the  Mexican 
orange  blossom.  Choisya  ter- 
nata.  wife  its  sweet-smelling 
white  and  gold  flowers,  and 
later  on  feere  will  be  hydi^- 
geas.  and  berries  on  the  slen- 
der rowan  planted  at  intervals 
in  the  pavement . . . 

vtiiich  brings  me  back  to 


( 


the  back  garden,  and  there’s 
the  mb.  oriaCeratioo.  This  is 
the  k1re*^«77i  of  slug  and  snail 
and  sometime  frog  and  toad, 
wife  a wonderfiil  old  rose- 
mary, tall  roses  and  indomita- 
ble tora^.  1 hate  fee  creaks 
andaappy  si^is,  green  blood 
jTirf  gmmred  insects  that 
accompany  gardening  in  fee 
ba^  whiefe  includes  the 
crackii^ofasbell  under  your 
shoe  if  you  take  In  die  wash- 
ing after  dusk... 


Horsey  people . . . Gallopi 


The  novelist  Shena  Mackay 
hoes  tittdTtotlooes  horticulture 
in  Garden  Illustrated. 

Way  West 

WHEN  Harrison  R Crandall 
first  saw  Jenny  Lake,  Wyo- 
ming. this  area  south  of  Yel- 
lowstone was  quiet  and  wild. 
As  Crandall  d^cribed  in  a 
journal  en^  dated  July  1921* 
“No  post  office  fern.  No 
store — Lake,  woods  & mts 
only.”  Tbrou^  July  and 
August,  Crandall  and  his 
frirad  Art  continued  to  namp 
and  hike  in  the  mountains, 
scaling  glaciers  and  ventur- 
ing into  remote  locales.  Cran- 
dalLspffit  many  mornings 
sketching.  In  the  evenings,  he 
developed  photr^raphs  in- 
side his  tent  and  washed  the 
prints  of  craggy  peaks  and 
glassy  waters  in  a nearby  lake 

ntiHl  mirtnighf  , , ^ 

By  September,  Crandall 
had  returned  to  Idaho  to 
manr  Hfldegard  Wfeter. 
who  accompanied  hiwi  the 
following  year  in  his  Model  T 
Ford  over  "roads  that  had  not 
yet  been  built"  back  to  Wyo- 
ming; high-altttude.  pine-tree 
paradise.  They  carried  with 


them  the  bare  minimum: 
clothes,  a tent,  Harrison 's3A 
Special  F,astman  Kodak  cam- 
era and  photography 
supplies . . . 

Emrly  on,  Crandall  and  his 
wife  stayed  year  round  in 
Jackson  Hole  hoping  to  estab- 
lish the  business  and  enjoy  a 
snowbound  life  ii:  the  moun- 
tains. The  first  winter.  Hilde- 
gard  kept  the  fires  goL^  and 
cooked.  She  dyed  old 
underwear  in  slmdes  of 
brown,  orange  and  blue  and 
braided  the  strips  into  a rag. 
When  they  needed  photo- 
graphic supplies,  they 
Inougbt  them  in  by  snowshoe 
and  tobc^gan  from  Moran. 
"He  pulled  and  I pushed"  HU- 
d^^said. 

Found  poetry,  by  Elizabeth 
Clair  Flood,  fttknakindtff' 
Tat!er<tme-Country  Life  mag- 
azine  out  of  Dallas.  Texas, 
called  Cowboys  & Indian. 

Fax  01 71- 713-1366;  B’tnail 
Jackdaw^guardian.eo.uk.: 
write  Jackdaw,  TheGuard'uUk 
1 IS  Farrirtgdon  Hoad,  London 
ECIR3ER. 
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Motor  industry 
expects  record 
sales  to  come 
on  a plate,  says 

Simon  B^vis 


FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  11 


‘Animal  tail’ 

will  be  cut 

shorter 

OUTLOOK/Mergers  and  takeovers  are 
order  of  the  day  as  the  investment  trust 
sector  slims  down.  Ian  King  reports 


P-power . . . Mwcedes 
dealer  Nonnand  has  in  its 
central  London  showroom 
Just  the  thing  for  a 
date-conscioas  bi^er 

PHOTOGIMPH:  MVIDSUITOE 


P for  prosperity 


The  rash  for  P-regls- 
tration  cars  yester- 
day left  the  motor 
industry  predicting 
that  this  month’s 
sales  of  new  vehicles  would 
be  the  second-highest  on  re- 
cord and  push  the  yMr*s  car 
tally  over  two  million. 

But  the  system  of  changing 
number  plate  identifiers 
every  August  could  soon  be  a 
thi^  of  the  past,  after  com- 
plaints from  carmakers  and 
motor  traders,  who  find  it  in- 
creasingly ' difficult  to  cope 
with  the  mid-summer  dash. 

Between  20  and  25  per  cent 
of  annual  car  sales  are 
recorded  in  August 
The  Society  of  Motor  Manu- 
fiacturers  and  Trades  says 
the  return  of  consumer  amfi- 
dence  could  push  sales  of  P- 
reg  cars  this  to  485,000, 
the  highest  August  haul  since 
1989,  when  500.900  cars  were 
sold.  This  would  put  the  in- 
dustry (»  ooiuee  for  two  mil- 
lion car  sales  in  1996,  against 
the  market  peak  of  2.3  million 
sales  In  19B9. 

Registrations  indicating  the 


Making  a date  with  £1m 


SALESMAN  Kefth  Hughes  earned  the  title  “mlHlon  pound  man”  after 
selling  25  Daimler  and  Jaguar  cars — all  for  collection  yesterday.  Mr 
Hugh^  aged  57.  who  works  at  Evan  Hatahsw  Jaguar,  fiemingham, 
said  hb  re^e  for  sales  success  was  “psraistenca  and  retention  of 
business”.  His  boss,  Peter  Eaton,  put  hb  success  down  to  sheer 
professionalism:  “He's  been  runnhg  around  Dke  aferret!" 

□ TheAA  received  its  first  P-regealt-outat12.40em — 40  minutes 
afterthe  cars  went  on  sab.  By  late  aftemoonthsAAendRAC 
reported  1 12  calls.  Forthe  AA.  problems  bduded  trouble  wRh 
security  aystems,  gearbox  seizures,  “knocking  noises  in  the  en- 
gine,” a boot  that  would  not  shut  and  a gear  lever  that  came  off.  The 
RAC  said  it  had  been  called  out  to  flat  batterbs,  foal  bake,  the  wrong 
fuel  being  used  artdevenacoupleofwheel  changes— “they  didn't 
know  where  the  fack  was  kept”. 


year  of  purchase  were  intro- 
duced in  January  196S  and 
rihangptt  to  an  August  start  in 
1967. 

Preparing  fiw  ftie  August 
rush  has  become  increasingly 
tricky  in  an  industry  still  suf- 
fering from  the  last  recession 
— the  deepest  post-war  down- 
turn — and  the  protracted  un- 
certainty among  buyers  that 
followed. 

Bnllding  stockpiles  for 


August  has  hurt  car  compa- 
nies. particularly  in  yean 
when  sales  have  proved  dis- 
appointing. 'The  system  also 
runs  counter  to  the  precise  in- 
ventory piaTinttig  that  has 
come  with  just-in-time  manu- 
feeturing. 

Dealm  also  have  to  find 
extra  space  and  staff  to  cope 
with  the  sales  rush,  and  the 
recent  trend  for  competitive 
marketing  Initiatives  to  lure 


reluctant  buyers  has  left  them 
feeling  the  pinch. 

Consumers,  too,  find  little 

to  tha  SyStBUl  Un- 

less  ffiey  have  a particular 
for  one-upmanship, 
A car  bought  on  July  3Z  In- 
stantly becomes  worth  less 
than  a aiTnilai-  model  bought 
the  next  day.  One  industry 
source  said  yesterday:  “The 
rhan/«aa  are  foe  July  car  will 
have  bem  buih  after  foe  one 
sold  in  August  anyway.” 

The  polfce  have  remained 
supporters  of  the  year  identi- 
fier as  giakf^  for  easbr  iden- 
tification cf  cars  involved  in 
crime. 

Now  the  Department  of 
Transport  chivvied  the  in- 
dustry. is  considering 
whether  foe  sysmm  should  be 
scrapped.  A consultation  doc- 
ument may  not  emerge  until 
much  later  this  year  or  early 
next 

The  most  favoured  replace- 
ment is  a quarterly  system  of 
registration.  Other  options  in- 
clude identification  by  town 
ck  origin  or  colour  coding  d 
plates. 


Vauxhall  buys  car  ‘intelligence’ 
to  avoid  the  jams  tomorrow 


IMehard  Tfiomes 


AOXHAIX  cars  are  to  be 
fitted  wifo  “iiitelligenf' 
isformatton  systems  to 
guide  motorists  aronnd 
anarl-nps,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Britain’s  second-biggest 
motor  manufactnrer  has 
placed  an  order  for  100,000 
Oracle  traffic  information 
providers  — which  work 
through  ear  radio  systems 
— front  Trafficmaster  pie. 
After  news  of  th«»  first  big 
Oracle  deal,  shares  in  Traf- 
ficmaster  rose  34p  to  close 
atSS3p. 

Some  Vanxhall  models 
are  expected  to  be  mar- 
keted with  the  system  as 
standard  from  early  1997. 

MicheUe  Mnrp^,  Traf- 
ficmaster marketing  man- 
ager, said  the  mmpwwy  was 
also  in  discussion  with 
other  “big  name”  car  firms, 
with  farther  announce- 
ments iwitnlTTimf 

“Over  the  last  10  years, 
security  and  safety  have 
been  the  big  Issues.  Now  on- 
board  systems  — the  cre- 
ation of  the  “intelligent” 


car  — are  the  selling 
points,”  she  said. 

The  Oracle  system  is  trig- 
gered by  beacons  spaced  at 
two-mile  intervals  along 
motorways,  which  cut  into 
radio  programmes  to  iasoe 
traffic  warnings  — or  flash 
a red  liifot  — and  nse  voice- 
based  technology  to  de- 
scribe road  conditions. 

David  Martell,  Traffic- 
master's  chief  executive 
said:  “This  contract  is  the 
first  order  from  an  OEM  — 
original  eqnipment  mann- 
fisctnrer  — for  Oracle  and 
represents  an  important 
milestone  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  company.” 

The  Oracle  system  — 
which  was  nnveiled  at  the 
Silverstone  motor  show  in 
April  — is  an  offehoot  of 
Trafflcmaster's  off-the- 
sbelf  TrafficMate,  which 
has  so  far  sold  50,000 
screen  and  voice-based 
units. 

A Vaoxhall  spokesman 
said  the  firm  was  satisfied 
with  the  deal,  and  that  no 
further  details  would  be 
given  of  how  the  system 
would  be  introduced  until 
later  in  the  year. 


Problems,  problems  lurk  in  gas  pipeline 

Monopolies  Inquiry  would  cap  privatised  utility’s  crisis-prone  decade,  write  SIMON  BEAVIS  and  CHRIS  BARRIE 


.RmSH  Gas  has  be- 
' come  accnstomed  to 
iUving  in  a state  of 

'siege.  But  aftn-  two 

years  of  unbroken  crisis — in- 
cluding a political  furore  over 
fet-cat  pay,  soaring  customer 
complafots,  wazfere  wifo 
the  rest  d the  oil  and  gas 
world  — the  privatised  com- 
pany knows  that  worse  could 
be  yet  to  come. 

*The  signs  are  that  by  Octo- 
ber a row  between  the  com- 
pany mid  its  main  regulator, 
the  Office  of  Gas  Supply  (Of- 
gas),  will  be  hurled  into  foe 
unpxefoctable  arena  of  the 
Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission. 

It  will  be  the  second  time 
since  privatisation  in  1986 
that  the  company  has  uniter- 
gcxie  a fill!  MMC  investiga- 
tbA  There  have  also  been  in- 
quiries Iv  tSie  Office  of  Fair 
Tradfog  and  a range  of  gov- 
ernment initiatives,  many 
launched  in  deliberate  contra- 
diction. to  the  work  of  foe 
MMCandfoeOFT. 

The  present  row  concerns 
new  price  contrcds  for  British 
Gas's  pipelines  business, 
TVansCo.  Ofeas  has  prelimi- 
nary proposals  to  cut  charges 
to  shippers  using  TransCo 
pipes  by  between  20  and 
28  per  cent  from  next  year. 

More  fondamentally,  it  has 
b^ed  its  assumptions  on  a 
revaluation  of  TransCo’s 
asset  base  and  cut  the  allow- 
able return  on  foose  assets, 


vfoich  cut  the  company’s 
revenues  by  more  than 
ewnmnifnwa  year. 

British  Gas  sees  this  as  ret- 
rospective r^Qlatiom  in  ef- 
fect the  regulator  saying  foat 
shareholdas  got  the  company 
on  a steal  and  seeking  to  grab 
back  past  riches. 

Find  ixoposals  are  espected 
to  be  ddivered  — six  weeks 
late  — In  about  two  weeks’ 
time  Thtte  is  not  a ^liff  of 
compromise  in  the  air.  The 
pnwipany  says  thousands  of 
Jobs  win  be  lost  safety  com- 
promised and  dividends  cut 
Clare  Spottiswoode,  Ofeas  di- 
rector-geDaral.  warns  foat  foe 
MMC  could  be  even  tougher 
than  She  is  — foe  genteel 
equivalent  of  Dirty  Harry’s 
“make  my  day”. 

As  Simon  Flowers,  analyst 
with  NatWest  Markets,  puts 
it  “OG^  believes  deeply  in 
the  principle  of  what  it  is 
lining.  It  believes  the  com- 
pany Vmii  the  luxury  of  a 
regulatory  formula  which  has 
benefited  it  hugely  since  pri- 
vatisation." 

British  Gas  came  cat  <x  an 
MMC  inquiry  in  1993  think- 
ing it  had  a reliable  regnla- 
tory  framework:  “The  com- 
pany. . . believes  the 
pioprads  run  totally  counter 
to  the  concept  d regulatory 
stability  that  the  company 
tbiwight  the  1993  MMC  had 
sortedout” 

The  stifoes  are  high,  and  not 
just  for  Brltidi  Gas.  The  Gov- 


Clare  SpoWswoode 
rssponds  to  howls 
about  lost  jobs,  profits 
and  dividends  with 
warning  that  the  MMC 
could  be  even  tougher 
than  she  has  been 


ernmentfs  pledge  to  open  the 
domestic  gas  market  to  compe- 
tition ^ 1998  would  be  inje<9- 
ar^  tr  the  fight  about  *frans- 
Go’s  prices  goes  to  foe  MMC. 

But  having  made  political 
capital  cot  of  promises  from 
Ms  Spottiswoode  that  the 
price  caps  could  reduce  do- 
mestic bills  by  £30  a year, 
ministers  are  in  no  mood  to 
spike  the  watchdog's  guns. 
An  MMC  Inquiry  would  not 
be  complete  until  foe  middle 
of  next  year  — after  foe  gen- 
eral election,  when  unscram- 
tiling  the  mess  could  be  some- 
one else's  problem. 

The  ixivatisation  was  once 
tiaiioii  as  the  peak  of  foe  That- 
cberite  revolution.  It  was  tiie 
sell-off  on  which  thousands  of 
shareholders,  or  Sids, 


got  a taste  of  the  get-rlch- 
quick  culture  of  the  1980s. 
Others  welcomed  foe 
to  up  for  a secure  long- 
term investment  and  zmnain 
part  of  foe  continuing  army  of 
small  shareholders.  Now 
these  shareholders  are  in 
revolt 

British  Gas  shares  ware 
sold  to  investors  at  l^p  a 
share,  payable  in  three  instal- 
ments. Two  years  after  flota- 
tion, the  shares  bad  reached 
157p.  Recently  they  have  been 
hovering  around  19lp,  a pre- 
mium hardly  in  line  wifo  the 
■ricbes  made  by  investors  in 
foe  electricily  ^ustiy. 

Investors  in  British  Gas 
feoe  even  more  unpredictable 
turbulence  as  the  company 
struggles  to  unravel  up  to 


£40  billion  of  take-or-pay  gas 
contracts  which  mmniTt  it  to 
buying  North  Sea  gas  at 
prices  greater  than  foo^  pre- 
vailing in  foe  $pot  market 
Oil  groups  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  rezmgotiate.  but  BG  in- 
sists it  will  secure  new  terms 
inlS97. 

Purfoer  nompTfeating  Brit- 
ish Gas's  financial  forecasting 
» a legal  wrangls  wifo  the 
Government  over  tax  paid  on 
gas  from  scsxte  North  Sea 


Next  yw  British  Gas  will 
^t  off  its  trading  arm.  cer 
tain  gn«  field  interests  and  tite 
take-or-pay  contracts  into  a 
separately  quoted  company, 
British  Gas  Energy.  Directors 
concede  privately  foat  shares 
in  tins  firm  are  likely  to  prove 
volatile  as  tiie  maritet  attempts 
to  predict  Enngy’s  success  in 
twisting  arms  in  the  oil  indus- 
try and  suing  tte  trade  and  in- 
dustry dq»itment 
Faced  wifo  investor  unresL' 
the  Government  may  not 
agree  that  Britifo  Gas  shares 
have  proved  poor  value.  But 
ministos  realised  soon  after 
the  1986  sell-cff  that  they  had 
got  it  badly  wrong  in  a wider 
sense.  They  transferred  a pow- 
erful monopoly  to  foe  private 
sector  with  little  thought  of 
creating  a competitive  market 
The  current  crisis  between 
British  Gas  and  has  its 
roots  In  foat  mess.  Some  of 
the  leading  members  of  the 
MMC  investigation  launched 
in  1993  to  unscramble  foe  fi- 
asco would  be  involved  in  a 
new  inquiry.  They  may 
relish  the  thonght  of  paving 
another  look  at  British  Gas 


Toumxr  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.S45 
Austria  1sazs 
Bsfglurrr  45.73 
Cansds  ZOBT 
Cyprus  0.6885 
Dsnmaric  &625 
Finland  8.924 


France  7315 
Gsmany  Z32y 
Grsece  SS7.SD 
Hong  Kong  11.72 
India  55.35 
Irsland  asszs 
Isrssi  4.S1 


Italy  2.320 
Marts  as380 
Netherlands  2.49B5 
New  Zealand  2.202$ 
Nprway  e.65 
Pertugiu  230  00 
Saudi  Arabia  5.80 


Sbigapore  1147 
Soudi  ASKS  66C 
Spain  188.50 
Sweden  I0.ii 
Switzerland  180 
Tuiicsy  124,800 
USA  1S2 


ht  NHWoet  Sm  fraMlns  Mian  npee  ano  iMe0  Wiwmi. 


Asked  to  name  the 
biggest  bids  launched 
in  1996.  most  Cit>- 
folk  would  probably 
come  up  with  Rentokil's 
tzoillion  swoop  on  BET 
along  with  the  m-o-way  fighLs 
for  Lloyds  Chemists  and 
Southern  Water. 

Yet  the  inve^mnent  trust 
sector  ~ not  renowned  for 
mramatic  skirmishes  — has 
thrown  up  several  Inoiguing 
contests  The  latest,  launched 
on  Wednesday,  promises  to  be 
a ecacker. 

TO  European  Growth  Trust 
(TOEG).  a fund  specialising  in 
small  and  medium.sizod 
European  companies,  has  bid 
m the  region  of  £500  milhon 
for  the  IGeinwort  European 
Privatisation  TVust  (KEPIT) 
~ one  of  two  such  funds 
launched  in  a {anfare  of  pub- 
licity’ two  years  ago,  and 
which  was  designed  to  cash  in 
on  the  public's  desire  to  in- 
vest in  European  privatisa- 
tion issues. 

At  its  launch.  KEPIT  — 
along  with  the  similarly-sized 
Mercury  Europe.-ui  Privatisa- 
tion Trust  — seemed  a fool- 
proof idea.  Privatisation,  a 
sure-fire  winner  with  inves- 
tors on  this  side  of  the 
English  Channel,  would 
surely  offer  some  tastj*  mor- 
sels on  foe  continent 
Small  investors  agreed, 
sending  in  cheques  by  the  lor- 
ryload. helping  the  two  “terri- 
ble twins"  to  raise  £]  billion 
between  them.  Demand  was 
so  huge,  in  fact  that  Klein- 
wort  had  to  refund  around 
£250  million. 

Howet'er.  the  funds  have 
been  proved  a huge  disap- 
pointment to  the  12fi,000  or  so 
punters  that  piled  in.  not  least 
because  world  stock  markets 
fell  shortly  after  the  pair 
came  to  market 
In  addition,  wifo  regulation 
apparently  stiffer  on  the  con- 


tinent. and  wifo  state  assets 
not  being  sold  at  quite  foe 
bargain  basement  prices  they 
were  In  the  UK.  European 
prh*atlsatioas  have  not  df 
fered  the  bonanzas  that  they 
have  in  Britain. 

Accordingly,  shares  in  the 
two  funds  have  continually 
traded  at  a substantial  dis- 
count to  net  asset  value, 
prompting  both  Mercury  and 
Kleinwort  to  take  radical 
action  in  the  form  of  reorgan 
isations  and  share  buy-backs. 

Now.  TREG  — Itself  capital- 
ised nt  a mere  £140  million  — 
has  decided  on  a more  radical 
step  .-md  has  pledged,  if  suc- 
ces^ul,  to  liquidate  KEPlTs 
portfolio.  This  gives  KEPlTs 
investors  foe  chance  to  cash 
in  their  original  investment 
at  close  to  net  asset  value,  or 
trade  It  in  for  shares  in 
TREG,  n’hlch  has  been  highly 
regarded  for  some  time. 

Yesterday,  KEPIT  rejected 
TREG’s  approach,  and  City 
rumours  suggest  that  there 
may  yet  be  another  bidder 
waiting  in  foe  wings. 

It  would  be  no  great  sur- 
prise if  there  was.  According 
to  Hamish  Buch.an,  invest- 
ment trust  guru  at  broker 
NatWest  Securities,  the  sector 
is  like  an  animal  wifo  an 
extremely  long  tali. 

In  other  words,  foe  126  in- 
vestment trusts  in  the  All- 
Share  index  account  for 
around  £31  billion  worth  of 
assets,  while  the  next  111 
trusts  represent  a mere 
£3  billion.  That  means  foe  In- 
vestment trust  sector  is  ripe 
for  rationalisation,  and  there 
are  many  trusts  — particu- 
larly those  sitting  on  dis- 
counts of  10  per  cent  or  more 
— that  look  vulnerable. 

The  investment  trust  sector 
is  set  for  a lot  more  consolida- 
tion ov'er  the  next  18  months. 
The  bid  for  KEPIT  could  just 
be  the  start 


Deal 

size 


Top  five  Investment  Trust  bids 

Bidder  Target 

TR  European  Qrourlh  TT  Kleinwort  European  Privatisation  IT  CSODm 
Regant  Klngpin  IT  GT  Chile  Growth  Fund  ESSOm 

British  Empire  Secs  Selective  Assets  Trust  E172m 

TR  Pacific  IT  Thornton  Asian  Emerging  Markets  IT  £15Bm 

Fleming  Worldwide  IT  Fleming  inlemaUonai  High  Income  IT  £l3Sm 


News  in  brief 


2,000  Names  back 
Lloyd’s  offer 

LLOYD'S  £3.2  billion  reconstruction  plans  received  a ftirtber 
boost  yesterday  when  nearly  2.000  Names  from  the  Merrett 
action  group  voted  to  accept  foe  offer  of  £S5  tsiUion  plus 
expenses.  But  the  market  received  a setback  after  investors 
who  have  paid  their  share  of  foe  market’s  £8  billion  debts 
decided  to  seek  a judicial  review  of  foe  terms  of  settlement  offer. 

Paying  Names  will  receive  less  generous  treatment  than 
foose  who  do  not  pay.  Lloyd’s  yesterday  ruled  out  any  extra 
money,  but  the  action  represents  an  unwelcome  legal  interven- 
tion with  just  28  days  before  the  offer  needs  to  be  approved. — 
Lisa  Buckingham 


BBS  takes  over  custody 

THE  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  further  boosted  its  ciptody  business 
yesterday  with  news  foat  it  is  to  pay  up  to  £20  million  for 
Waiburg’s  custody  and  investor  services  division  and  certain 
assets  owned  b>-  Mercury  Asset  Management 
After  the  deal  goes  forou^  the  RBS  will  be  making  it  one  of  tbe 
biggest  custodians  in  tbe  UK,  with  £250  billiou  worth  of  assets  in 
custody.  The  Warburg  division's  700  employees  will  transfer  to 

the  bank.  Plans  are  to  combine  foe  businesses  in  a new  subsidiary 
cf  the  bank,  RBS  Trust  Bank. — SarcA  WhUebtoom 


Hinchiiffe  hearing 

STEPHEN  HINCHLIFFE.  former  chairman  cf  collapsed  retail 
group  Facia,  and  fellow  director  Christopher  Harrison  wiU  face  a 
boardroom  di^ualification  bearing  in  January.  A Newcastle 
judge  ruled  yesterday  that  Mr  Hinchiiffe  and  Mr  Harrison  have 
until  October  ^ to  file  their  evidence  in  court  and  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Industry  must  respond  by  January  6.  The  DTI  wants 
the  two  men  barred  from  holdi^  directorships  in  connection 

with  their  dealings  wifo  Boxgrey.  a shell  company.  — Roger  Cause 


Homebase  homecoming 

SAJNSBURY  is  to  buy  out  the  minority  partner  in  its  Homebase 
DIY  (mwation.  The  company  said  yesterday  tt  would  pay  £65 
million  for  the  25  per  cent  stake  held  by  Belgian  DIY  specialist 
GIB.  and  would  repay  a £125  million  loan.  — Bogcr  Cmk 
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FinanceGuasMS&Bn 


Doing  rather  well  over  here 
. . . and  over  there,  too 


Notebook 


Sign-on  fees 
are  unwelcome 


Edited  by 

WHEN  It  comes  to  .fiit 
cats  in  the  boardroom 
there  often  appear  to 
be  fbw  to  match  the  privatised 

But  a survey  yesterday 
shows  that  — in  one  area,  at 
least  — privatised 
ore  mer^  taking  a lead  from 
their  private  sector  brethren. 
Labour  Research’s  study 
reveals  that  In  the  past  finan- 
cial year.  66  directors 
received  golden  hwnHehaita« 
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Boom  in  Britain 


Leny  EIHott 
and  Sarah  Ryle 


OUSE  prices  are 
rising  at  their  &st- 
est  for  almost 
seven  years  as  con- 
i sumer  confidence 
returns  to  levels  last  seen  In 
the  Lawson  boom  of  the  late 
19NS. 

Figuivs  out  today  fitmi  the 
Halifax  Building  Society 
show  that  the  price  cS  prop- 
erty resumed  its  year-long  up- 
ward trend  last  month 
following  the  small  dip 
recorded  in  June. 

Evidence  that  lower  mort- 
gage rates  and  the  cut-price 
deals  offered  by  lenders  have 
wooed  buyers  back  Into  the 
market  is  likely  to  limit  the 
prospects  of  further  cuts  in 
the  cost  of  borrowing. 

However,  the  recovery  will 
help  convince  the  Govern- 
ment that  an  improving  econ- 
omy can  still  eliminate 
Labour's  poll  lead  and  deliver 
a fifth  election  victory. 

The  Halifax  data  coincides 
with  a survey  yesterday  from 
the  forecasting  group  Busi- 
ness Strategies,  which  argued 
that  Job  Insecurity  had  been 
blown  out  of  proportion. 

Regional  variations  in 
levels  of  economic  happiness 
have  been  almost  eliminated 


over  recent  months,  the  sur- 
vey showed.  De^ite  growing 
fears  that  new  working  coodU- 
tlons  and  the  rise  of  i^-time 
employment  have  led  to  Job 
Insecturity,  Business  Strate- 
gies said  that  people  are  In- 
creasingly optimistic  about 
their  job  prospects. 

Director  David  Fell  said: 
"Hw  argument  about  Insecu- 
rity has  been  overblown  and 
some  of  it  is  a chattering  class 
phenomenon.  We  think  the 
case  is  more  that  the  people 
who  are  putting  forward  that 
argument  are  now  more  Inse- 
cure rather  than  that  the 
whole  labour  market  is  inse- 
cure. People  in  the  South-east 
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were  also  harder  hit  in  the 
recession.” 

Further  evidence  of  strong 
consumer  sentiment  was  pro- 
vided yesterday  by  the  latest 
snapshot  of  manufkctarlng 
activity  from  the  Chartered 
Institute  of  Purchasing  and 
Supply. 

The  purchasing  managers' 
Index  (PMT)  sboi^  that  &c- 
tories  continued  to  rise 
slowly  out  of  the  doldrums, 
expanding  activity  through- 
out July  for  the  second  month 
in  a row. 

Consumer  goods  producers 
have  driven  the  monthly  in- 
dex upwards,  to  a seasonally- 
adjusted  50.9 ' from  60.7  In 
June.  They  have  Increased 
output  and  reduced  their 
stubborn  stock  overhangs 
thanks  to  a rise  In  new 
orders. 

Overall  output  was  again 
held  back  by  a Ikll  in  produc- 
tion of  investment  goods,  and 
fierce  competition  drove 
down  prices,  which  are  de- 
clining more  rapidly  Qian  at 
any  time  in  the  PMTs  five- 
year  existence. 

According  to  the  Halifax, 


house  prices  rose  by  06  per 
cent  in  July  and.  fbUowing  In- 
creases In  11  of  the  past  12 
months,  were  66  per  cent  up 
on  a year  earlier. 

The  Halifkx  is  fbrecasting 
no  further  acceleration  in 
house-price  Inflation  for  the 
rest  of  1996  and  is  leaving  Its 
forecast  at  5 per  cent  for  die 
year  as  a whole. 


Boom  in  the  US 


Mark  Tran  bi  New  York 
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RESIDENT  Clin- 
ton yesterday 
seized  the  opportn- 
nity  to  boost  the 
chances  of  his  re- 
election  presented  by  the 
latest  set  of  buoyant  eco- 

nomic figures. 

But  farther  signs  of  brisk 
growth  in  the  second  guai> 
ter  brought  IntensiHed 
pressure  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  raise  Interest 
rates  later  in  the  month  as 
a pre-emptive  strike 
against  tnilation  — ■ a move 
which  could  lose  the  admin- 
istration some  political 
points. 

The  US  economy  grew  at 
an  Impressive  4J2  per  cent 
annual  rate  from  April  to 
June,  slightly  above  Wall 
Street  eeUmates.  It  was  the 
strongest  showing  since  a 
4.9  per  cent  spurt  daring 
file  second  quarter  of 1994. 

In  an  impromptu  press 
conference  in  the  White 
House  Rose  Garden,  Mr 
Clinton  said  that  the  fastest 
growth  rate  in  two  years 
“was  more  evidence  that 
oar  economy  confinues  to 
surge  ahead  and  that  onr 
economic  strategy  is 
woricing**. 

Mr  Clinton  recited  a list 


of  accomplishments  — in- 
cluding strong  growth,  low 
inflation,  lO  million  new 
jobs  and  rising  wages  — 
and  described  the  economy 
as  “the  strongest  in  a 
generation”. 

The  latest  economic  num- 
bers will  come  as  another 
body  blow  to  presidential 
candidate  Bob  Dole,  vnth 
the  economy  perfbrmli^  so 
well,  Mr  Dole’s  hopes  of  un- 
seating Mr  Clinton,  who  is 
coasting  comfortably  in  the 
polls,  look  increasingly 
doomed.  Mr  Dole  is  . ex- 
pected to  unveil  a big  tax 
cut  packa^,  possibly  next 
wee^  to  inject  some  life 
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Into  bis  moribund 
campaign. 

Even  the  markets 
(dteered  the  latest  economic 
data  as  the  early  Dow  rose 
to  6667,  up  68.10  ^ building 
on  gaiwB  in  the 

past  few  d^s.  Although 
growth  surged  in  the 
second  quarter,  there  was 
evidence  that  the  economy 
would  cool  off  in  the  second 
halfofthesrear. 

la  a surprise  to  econo- 
mists. US  manufacturing 
growth  slowed  in  Jtl)^  ac- 
cording to  the  widely- 
watched  National  Associa- 
tion of  Purchasing 
Management’s  Index.  The 
index  fen  to  90Jt  per  cent 
last  month  from  54.3  per 
cent  in  June,  when  econo- 
mists had  been  expecting  a 
rise  to  53  per  cent 

The  purchasing  manag- 
ers’ group  also  reported  a 
very  slow  rate  of  economic 
growth  in  July  after  ex- 
panding strongly  in  June. 
The  news  immediately 
pushed  op  prices  of  the 
benchmark  30-year  trea- 
sury bond,  depressing  Ae 
Sdeld  to  6A3  per  cent. 

But  market  psychoh^ 
could  quickly  change  with 
today's  release  of  ^ July 
jobs  report  Wall  Street  be- 
lieves the  economy  created 
200.000  new  Jobs  last 
month.  Should  the  figure 
overshoot  those  estimates 
substantially,  the  markets 
may  take  fklffot.  * 


of  six  figures  or  more,  shar- 
ing a total  of  £22.9  million. 
That  was  before  payments 
such  as  the  £665,000  expected 
for  Alan  Midials  — who  quit 
yesterday  as  chief  executive 
of  cable  TV  group  TeleWest — 
are  taken  into  account  Only 
10  of  those  payments  were 
made  by-former  government- 
owned  companies. 

Zb  rarnimnimiHing  fha*  12 

montiis  should  be  the  "nor- 
mal” length  of  executive  ser^ 
vice  contract,  the  Greenbury 
report  was  sending  a clear 
signal  that  such  large  pay-ofik 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

But  even  more  unaccept- 
able Is  a trend  which  has 
emeiged  since  the  Greenbury 
Committee  concluded  tts  de- 
liberations. That  is  the  quite 
unjustifiable  practice  of  pay- 
ing "golden  hellos”. 

Labour  Research  shows 
that  six  executives  coUected  a 
combined  £1.1  mUllon  as  they 
crossed  tiie  welcome  mat  at 
companies  ranging  from 
Sainsbury  to  Laura  Ashley. 
British  Gas  is  the  only  priva- 
tised group  as  yet  to  have 
picked  up  on  this  practice. 

S might  be  argued  that 
golden  hellos  are  needed  to 
persuade  top  executivas  to 
abandon,  lucrative  long  term 
Incentive  plans  with  their 
previous  emtdoyers.  ff  such 
are  deemed  necessary,  th^ 
are  otiier  ways  of  doing  so. 
however  — ways  which, 
moreover,  can  be  linked  to 
performance. 

Slgnlng-on  fees  are  simply  a 
nonsense.  Sir  Ronnie  Haxt^l 
— &!«enbury’s  quiet  succes- 
sor — should  take  a look. 


Yoitehire  sets 
for 


dividend  surge 


Simon  Beavls 
industrlsl  Editor 


CONTROVERSIAL  new 
.wave  of  shareholder 
)uts  by  privatised 
electricity  companies  was 
launched  yesterday  when 
Yorkshire  Electricity  said  It 
was  to  boost  divldmds  this 
year  by  more  than  34  per  cent. 

The  move  comes  only  days 
after  Citj*  brokers  SBC  War- 
burg predicted  that  utilities 
were  likely  to  splosh  out  an- 
other £l.3bUU0D  In  sweeten- 
ers to  shareholders  before  the 
election,  bringing  the  total 
handed  back  to  investors  In 
the  last  three  years  to  more 
than  ET  billion. 

Yorkshire’s  pledge  was 
made  to  shareholders  at  the 
company's  annual  meeting  in 
Grimsby  and  immediately 
sent  shares  in  the  group,  one 
of  only  five  remaining  inde- 
pendent regional  electricity 
companies,  soaring  to  close 
last  night  up  26p  at  70^. 

Shareholders  have  been 
promised  that  tho  total  pay 
out  for  1996/97  will  be  S2.66p  a 
share  and  that  dividends  die 
year  after  will  rise  by  a fur- 
ther 7 per  cent  The  Initiative 
is  expected  to  cost  the  com- 
pany some  S38  mUlion. 

In  addition  the  company  is 
seeking  shareholdor  approval 
to  buy  back  10  per  cent  of  its 
shares.  The  move  will  fuel 
fresh  eriHeiam  that  the  utili- 
ties are  continuing  to  offer  a 


better  deal  to  shareholders 
than  to  customers. 

In  a statement  to  the  AGM, 
chairman  Chris  Hampson 
said  the  decision  to  release  in- 
creasing ftinds  to  invest  fol- 
lowed an  “outstanding  year” 
for  the  company.  He  said  the 
rich  returns  for  shareholders 
were  balanced  by  moves  to 
cut  bills  for  customers. 

"Our  track  record  of  deliv- 
ering increased  e^iency.  of- 
fering the  lowest  prices  for 
average  general  domestic  cus- 
tomers and  providing  e.xcel- 
lent  returns  to  our  sharehold- 
ers underlines  our 
commitment  to  being  among 
the  most  successftU  compa- 
nies in  the  sector."  be  said. 

The  Yorskhire  incentive 
scheme  1$  Just  one  of  a num- 
ber of  sl^lnr  shareholder 
packages  expected  from  ofeer 
electricity  and  water  compa- 
nies. The  rush  to  offer  new 
sweeteners  to  shareholders  is 
part  of  a campaign  by  the  util- 
ities to  protect  themselves 
from  Labour’s  threatened 
windfall  tax. 

But  Labour  has  already 
warned  that  it  will  not  be  de- 
Qected  from  its  plans,  arguing 
that  the  companies’  capacity 
to  fund  payouts  justifies  the 
need  for  a tax. 

Earlier  this  week  Warburg 
predicted  Chat  East  Midlands 
Electricity  and  the  two  gen- 
erators, National  Power  and 
PowerGen,  were  also  likely  to 
offer  new  sweeteners  to 
shareholders. 


Chemicals  hurt  Shell  and  Hanson 


Sarah  Whitafaloom 


HASHING  prices  and 
margins  in  the  chemi- 
cals Industry  yesterday 
saw*  Royal  Outch/Shell, 
Europe's  biggest  oil  company, 
suffer  a fall  in  profits  and  the 
conglomerate  Hanson  con- 
firm the  closure  of  a chemi- 
cals plant 

Market  concerns  over  the 
state  of  the  Industry  were 
heightened  by  Shell's  state- 
ment that  the  difficult  trading 
conditions  would  continue 
until  there  was  a significant 
upturn  In  the  growth  of  major 
European  economies. 

It  had  been  anticipated  that 
Shell's  1996  results  would 


mirror  last  year's,  when  a 
weak  first  half  was  made  up 
for  by  a strong  second  half. 
But  this  hope  was  feeling  yes- 
terday after  Shell's  comments 
on  the  parlous  state  of  the 
chemicals  business. 

Meanwhile,  Hanson  dis- 
closed that  It  as  well  as  clos- 
ing one  of  its  British  plants  It 
had  reined  bade  tdans  to  ex- 
pand Its  subsidiary  SCM's 
chemicals  operations  because 
of  market  conditions. 

Yesterday’s  double  blow  fol- 
lows Id's  disclosure  two 
weeks  ago  that  it  wee  st^ 
pir%  up  plans  to  sell  its  btiuc 
chemicals  business  after  trad- 
ing profits  from  the  operation 
plunged. 

Shell  revealed  yesterday 


that  its  total  net  Income  was 
down  6 per  cent  to  £1.18 
billion,  in  the  second  quarter 
erf  the  year,  laigely  due  to  in- 
come  from  Sh^'s  chemicals 
business  plunging  54  per  cent 
compared  with  the  same 


period  last  year.  The  division 
turned  In  Income  of  just  £185 
million  from  its  International 
operations. 

Shell  closed  down  Up  at 
911*/ip.  Hanson  ended  4V«p 
lifter  at  lS5V4p. 


Clinton’s  figuring 

JOHN  MAJOR  must  be 
casting  an  envious  glanro 
or  two  across  tba  Atlantic 
where  Bill  Clinton  basis  in 
the  sort  of  opinion  poll  lead 
currently  being  eojoyed  by 
Tony  Blair.  On  present  form, 
the  November  presidential 
election  looks  like  being  the 
biggest  landslide  for  the  Dsn- 
oerats  since  Lyndon  Johnson 
trounced  Barry  G^water  in 
1964. 

One  erf  Mr  Clinton’s  big  ad- 
vantages Is  that  fete  seems  to 
smite  on  him.  Witness  yeste^ 
day's  economic  data,  where 
the  Increase  in  the  annual 
growth  rate  to  4.2  per  cent  in 
the  second  quarter  would  nor- 
mally have  haH  the  marked 
baying  for  the  Federal 


Reserve  to  bump  up  Lnterrat 
rates  later  mnrpfo- 

Luddly  for  the  President, 
however,  the  growtii  data  was 
accompanied  by  the  latest 
Purchasing  Blaziagen'  report 
pointing  to  a sharp  but  unex- 
pected slowdown  hi  the  man- 
ufecturlng  sector.  The  result 
was  that  bond  prices  went 
throu^  the  roof  as  the  odds 
ona  rate  rise  lengtiwned. 

Wall  Street’s  optimism  is 
based  on  the  eaqieetatlon  that 
the  Fed’s  Alan  Greenqian  will 
pay  more  attention  to  the  for- 
ward looking  Purchasing 
Managers’  report  than  to  the 
backward  looking  growth 
data. 

This  is  a reasonable  assess- 
ment, given  Mr  Greengpan’s 
reputation  as  a number- 
cruncher  nor  axccUencs. 

The  Fedmay  suspect  that 
tile  softness  of  manufecturing 
is  an  aberration,  and  it  ts 
probably  right  Ttere  is  little 
prospect  of  a serious  down- 
turn white  consumer  spend- 
ing is  so  robust  but  Mr 
Greenspan  will  probably  wait 
until  the  even  market  com- 
mittee at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber before  wmicing  up  his 
mind  on  rates. 

By  then,  the  political  obitu- 
aries for  Bob  Dote  may  al- 
ready have  been  written. 


P penalty 


AS 


N ESTIMATED  half  a 
million  motorists  will 
roudly  drive  away 
from  garage  forecourts  this 
montii  behind  the  wheel  (rf  a 
new  car.  For  many  the  crucial 
fector  will  not  be  the  make  or 
model,  but  the  P prtflx  on  the 
reglst^on  plate. 

The  August  01^  of  new  car 
buying  has  become  a British 
tradition.  Around  a quarter  of 
annual  new  car  sales  are 
clocked  up  in  this  brief  sum- 
mer flurry.  But  does  it  make 
sense? 

For  the  motor  industry  the 
answer  has  to  be  "no”.  The 
process  may  take  on  a spuri- 
ous excitement  but  for  the 
manufacturers  the  whole 
thing  must  be  a bore. 

They  have  to  gear  produc- 
tion schedules  to  meet  the 
huge  August  bulge  In  de- 
mand. That  means  cars  being 
stored  ahead  of  sale  time  — 
absorbing  capital,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  cost  of  storage  it- 
self. It  means  extra  costs 
through  overtime  as  well  as 
running  counter  to  the  indus- 
try’s Just-ln-time  production 
philosophy.  Even  dealers  who 
may  eidoy  tiie  hype  need  to 
find  extra  storage  and  staff. 

The  strongest  argument  for 
keeping  tiie  present  systm  is 
tiiat  advanced  by  the  police. 
Apparently  tiie  regtetetion 
prefix  is  one  of  tiie  pieces  of 
information  most  remem- 
bered by  witnesses.  The  main- 
stay of  the  system,  however, 
is  the  desire  of  motorists  not 
only  to  own  a new  car  but  to 
tell  everyone  else  that  It  is 
new.  P fto  poseur  in  feet 

The  Department  of  Trans- 
port is  loditing  at  the  possibil- 
ity of  changing  the  way  cars 
are  registered.  It  should  con- 
clude that  change  is  nradted. 
There  are  alternatives  — 
France’s  regional  numbers, 
or  Germany's  town-based  abr- 
revlations,  for  example. 

Consultation  may  yet  teke 
time,  however.  The  car  Indus- 
try could  well  be  rolling  {heir 
"Rs"  come  next  August. 
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Whitehall  acts  to 


Usa  Buckingham 


The  Government  has  ac- 
tivated a damage  limita- 
tion excercise  to  pre- 
vent the  potential  collapse  (rf 
London's  standing  as  the 
world's  premier  shipping  cen- 
tre after  a tax  raid  on  &ppa 
MaritliM. 

Kappa  is  owned  by  Lou  Eol- 
lakis,  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial Greek  shipowners  In  the 
capital  with  a reput^  fortune 
of  £2S0  million. 

Now,  In  the  wake  orf  the  in- 
vestigation iwtin  Eappa 
Mr  ifoUakJa,  Whitehall  onH 
the  Inland  Revenue  have 
given  assurances  on  the 


status  of  forelgn-owned  ship- 
pbig  groups.  Although  the 
Revenue  would  not  comment. 
It  is  understood  tiiat  the  <rf- 
flees  of  both  Kappa  and  some 
of  its  financial  and  legal  advi- 
sers have  been  raided. 

The  Government's  concern 
Is  that  other  London-based 
Greek  shipowners  will  take 
fright  and  move  their  busi- 
ness elsewhere.  That  would 
deprive  the  Baltic  Exchange 
of  about  a third  of  Its 
business. 

The  Battle  is  the  premier 
market  for  chiuterlng 
and  accounts,  directly  and  to- 
directly,  for  about  £3bmioa 
of  forel^  exchange  eanilngs 
a year. 


Across 


1 Keep  quIsfUTb  talk  rubbish 
Is  out  of  order  <6,2.5) 

10  Become  aware  that  Hes  are 
rialqf<7) 

11  A passion  ftv  European 
tiavei(7) 

IB  AgirllscBUtyitinwIre 

netting  (6) 

19  Ub.  defies  whipl  That  shows 
scepticism  (B) 


14  Acknowledge  hjvenlleb  not 
Conservatlye.^ 

10  Lord  eats  a consomme 
thet^ferfromdeari  ^ 

18  Enclosed  area  atoek^vrith 
drink  is  a ohaHenge  to  thow 
lnthepife{4.2,^ 

10  Have  a strong  drink  before 
hard  trek  (5) 

20  Greek  goddess  gsiB  washed. 
Thafti  hard  and  dunyetousl 


23  Ureot  attention  to  umpire's 
heakatlcm  (S) 

24  Hermtfe  ulcers 
troublesome.  Ambulanoa 
finally  Is  here  (7) 

29  Ergo,  a country  In  AMoa^  a 
country  In  Africa  (7) 

20  Small  book  stolen  by  orw 
into  corruption  ^,7) 

Down 


2 Agent  loses  head  end  hugs 
celebrity  artist  (0) 

3 Detaehmwit  and  ensign 
ldttallyoattogather($ 

4 Maks  B change  and  put  me 
In  last  (6) 

9 Exaggeratetha  number  of 
dellvarles  to  the  gallety  ^ 

a Writer  got  up  aeriler  In  the 
afternoon  to  produce 
literary  work  ^,4) 

7 ArtiflelaJIntalligeneebsBrs 
outpoUUdan  was  elsewhere 
atthetlme{EQ 

8 Regular^  ceraer  le  a atoek 
type  (8,5) 

2 Often  hear  door  forced  to 
get  another  drink  ^,3,3,4) 

18  Make  fee  ntte  beast  bowl 
and  throw  (9) 

16  Exardseisabouttoatiftan 
soldlera' dsposi^  (9) 

17  Abrtefoaeeislafkwttha 
P48e(8) 

21  Ibulouee-Lautaao  took  part 
In  produdng  whatiB  right  (5) 
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22  Priori  Intn  nnroomnnt  In 
Ksnt(8) 

22  Authorisation  to  Wind  Up  the 
dook^ 

•ohitlen  tomorrow 
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